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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Systems of Rules for Pronnnciation and Coiiiposi-k' 
tioD, are generally found connected with productions 
which are so large and^expensire^ that many of oar 
youth often find it inconvenient to become possessed 
of them. Hence^ utility and econokny combine, to ren- 
der this little compend acceptable, and, indeed^ desi^ 
rable, to no inconsiderable portion of the community^ 

The Compiler, however, is aware, that the Art 
of Oratory needs no encomium. But he is at the same 
time as well aware, that a great proportion of our 
youth, and some who are preparing to become public 
teachers, consider this an art of but inferior conse- 
quence. With a view to correct this mistake, and to 
diffuse the spirit of genuine Oratory among the youth 
of this vicinity, and excite them to cultivate the talents 
which God has given them, it may briefly be observed^ 
that — Oratory,or the Art of Speaking and Reading elo- 
quently, has been considered by the most distinguished 
characters of every age, to be the most important and 
ornamental of any ever possessed by man. The cor- 
rectness of this sentiment will never be denied by in- 
telligent and scientific men, until they shall have for- 
gotten the blessed and glorious effects which eloquence 
has produced.— It is thts, JCoble Art which has pre- 
pared the way for the civilization and refinement of 
the barbarian; it is this^ which has emancipated mil- 






ABTERTISEIIiEKT. 



lions from slavery; ii is f&t«, whicli has redeemed iiS-^ 
numerable captives; it is thiSf which has brought re^ 
lief to the pppressed widow and injured orphan-«-aad 
it is to this aJonef that some are now indebted for iheir 
immortality! Should this little compend^ produce ib 
conviction^ in some of the rising generation, of the- 
importance of the compiler'a obje.ct^ and induce theni 
to become correct and eloquent speakers — vejnly h4 
will have his reward, — and to all the Patrons of ge^ 
wniw Eloquence it is here most humbly inscribed 

By the 

GOHPILEB. 
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MULES FOR SPEAKIJ^G. 



General UemarJca on Pronunciation. 

Pronunciation^ which was also called Action^ was 
considered by, the most competent judges among the 
ancients, as the primary part of an Orator^s province 
-—as almost the only source from which he can hope 
to succeed, in the Art of persuasion. When Cicero, 
in the person of Crassus, had discoursed in a diffuse 
and elegant manner upon all the other branches of 
Oratory, coming at last to speak of this, he said, ^^ all 
the former have their effect according as they are pro- 
nounced.^^ It is the action alone which governs in 
{^peaking ; without this, the best orator is of no value 
— and is often defeated by one, in other respects, much 
his inferior.'^ And Cicero lets us know, that the great 
Demosthenes was of the same opinion. When he was 
asked, what was the principal thing in oratory? he 
replied ^^ Action,'^ and being asked again, a second 
and a third time, what was of next importance, still re« 
plied, ^^ Action.'^ And indeed, had he not judged this 
to be highly necessary in an orator, he would never 
have taken so much pains, in correcting those natural 
defects under which he laboured at first, in order to 
acquire it. He had to surmount two very formidable 
obstacles — a weak voice, and an impediment in his 
speech; the latter was so great, that he could not 
even pronounce some particular letters. But the for- 
mer of these defects he overcame, partly by speakin,:^' 
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as lotid Its iQ his potver^ upon the shore^ when the soa 
roared and was boisterons-^and partly by pronouncing 
long sentences as he walked up some hill. Both of ^ 
these methods had a joint effect in strengthening his or- 
gans of speech ; and he also found his pi^onunciation 
to become more clear and distinct from a use of peb- 
bles placed under his tongue. Nor was he less careful 
in endeavouring to acquire the habit of a becoming dnd 
decent gesture ^ and for this purpose he used to pro^ 
nounce alone before a lai^ge mirror. And knowing 
(hat he hftd an ungracious habit of slicugging up his 
shoulders whef^ he', spoke^ to correct that^ h^ Used to 
suspend a sword over themi with the point dowilwards* 
iSuch were some of the pains taken — such^ some of the 
many efforts made by this man — tliis greatest of an- 
cient Orators^ ta i^urmount difficulties w^iich would be 
considered even in these days, by a less aspiring mind^ 
suMcient io discouragie a^d deter from every pursuit 
in the least connected with Oratory* But he overcame 
them — ^by indefatigable diligence and perseverance j 
and under all these discouraging circumstances, he^ 
reached the highest pitch of perfection, as an Orator 
among the ancients/ This was acknowledged by the 
conduct of his great antagonist and rival in Elo- 
quence, Eschines— who, having been eclipsed by De- 
mosthenes in the cause of Ctesiphon, could not en- 
dure the mortification of it in the region where it hap- 
pened, but retired in disgrace to Rhodes. After his 
arrival here,- however, in compliance with the desire 
of the Rhodians, he repeated to them his own Ora- 
tion upon that occasion, and the day following they 
requested to hear that of SeMostbanes'— 'Whick requeiit 
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fat readily gratified ; and having pronounced it iu a 
most graceful and animating manner, to the admira- 
fion and astonishment of every hearer, he observed : 
^^Hbw much more would you have wonder^ if you 
lad heard him speak it himself!'^ To these authori- 
ties might be added the sentiments of Qnintilian. — He 
Bays that, ^ It is not of so much moment what our 
compositions are, as how they are pronounced ; since 
it is the manner of the delivery by which the audience 
is moved.'' 

The truth of this sentiment of the ancients concern- 
ing the power and efficacy of pronunciation, might be 
-proved by producing many instances. Hortensius, a 
eotemporary with Cicero, and whilst he lived next to 
Mm in reputation for being eloquent, was highly extolled 
fbr his graceful action. But his Orations when publish- 
ed after his death, Quinfilian informs us, did not ap- 
pear answerable to (he reputation he had while living 
whence he concluded, there must have been something 
peculiarly pleasing and fascinating in his action, by 
which he gained that character, which was lost when 
we came to read them. And here indeed, we can find 
Ao instance of this, more prominent and forcible than 
that furnished by Cicero himself. Pompey being now 
dead, and Caesar in uncontrolled possession of the 
government, many of his acquaintances interceded with 
him for their relations and friends, who had been of 
Fompey's party in the late commotions ; and amongst 
others Cicero appeared before Cae&arto solicit for his 
friend Ligarius-^and when Tubero became apprised 
of it, who owed Ligarius a grudge, he appeared to op- 
^taeit^ representing Cicero's friend ligarius asnnwor- 
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thy of his mercy ; and Capsar Hmself, was prejudiced 
against him'-T-and hence^ he saidj when the cause mvm 
to come before him : ^^ we may venture to hear Cicero 
display his eloquence in this case^ for I know the per^ 
son he pleads for to be an ill man iand my enemy.^^ 
But we find, however, that in the course of his Ora- 
tion, Cicero so affected Caesar, that the frequent chan^ 
ges in his countenance evinced no ordinary emotions 
of mind ; and as the Orator touched upon the battle of 
Pharsalia which had given Caesar the Empire of the, 
Wdrld, he presented it in such a moving manner, that 
CflBsar could no longer controul his feelings — and was 
throw^ into such a paroxysm, that he dropped the pa- 
pers and document$ which he held in his haads ! This 

was the more remarkable, inasmuch, as Csesar was 
I 

himself, one of the greatest Orator's of his age-^all the 
sart of address, antl every avenue to the passions wer© 
well known to him, and of course he wa^ the better 
prepared to guard against their influence. But nei- 
ther his skill iji Oratory, nor deep-rooted prejudice 
against lagarius, was ^ sufficient guard against the 
power of Eloquence; but this Conquerer 9f the World 
became a captive to the charms of Cicero, and contrary 
to his predetermined sentence, he panloned Ligarius. 
Now, that Oration is stiU extant ; and though it cer- 
tainly ii|)pears to be well calculated to move the finer 
feelings and springs of the soul, yet w^ cannot discern 
on reading i^, how it should have had so astonishing 
an effect ! and this effect must have been principally 
owing to the address and oratory of Cicero. 

The more natural our pronunciation is, the more 
moving it will }y^ : since the perfection of art consists. 
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in its nearest resemblance to nature. Hence it is not 
^thout the best of reasons^ that the ancients make it 
an 'indispensable qualification in an orator^ that he ap^ 
pear to be a sincere and good man ; because a person 
of this character will make tlie cause he espouses his 
own^ and the more sensibly he is moved himself^ the 
more natural will be his pronunciation ; and of course 
the greater will be its effect upon others* It is cer- 
tain that reality in every thing excels imitation ; but 
if that were sufficient of itself^ in pronunciation^ we 
should have no occasion to recur to art. In this case^ 
therefore^ as well as in many others^ art^ if well ma- 
naged^ will help to perfect nature. 

But this is not all ; for it often happens that we 
find the force of it so great and powerful^ that where 
it is entirely counterfeit^ it will^ for a time^ produce the 
same effect^ as if it were founded in truth* This is 
well known by those who have been conversant mth 
the representations of the theatre. In tragedies^ ttiough 
we are sensible that every thing we see and hear^ is 
fictitious ;. yet such is the fascinattpg power of action^ 
that many^ whose good sense and accomplishments are 
worthy to be employed in some real and more digni- 
fied scene^ are often affected by it in the same manner;^ 
as if it were all reality. Anger and resentment at the 
exhibition of wanton cruelty ; concern and solicitude 
for suffering virtue^ rise in our breasts^ and tears are 
extorted from us for persecuted innocence — and at the 
same moment^ perhaps we are ready to blush at our* 
selves for being thus decoyed. If art then h^'Ve so 
great an infiu(;nce upon us^ when supported by fancy 
9nd imagination only^, how powerful must be its infiu: 
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^ce^ when ii gives us a just and animating repve.- 
sentation of what we know to be true ? How agree-^ 
able it is both to nature and reason^ that a warmth of 
expression^ and vehemency of motion^ should rise in 
proportion to the importance of the object and anxie- 
ty of the speaker, will more forcibly appear, by look^ 
ing back a little into the more early and simple ages 
of the world; for, the higher we go, the more we shall 
And of both. The Romans exhibited a great share of 
talent this way, and the Greeks a greater still. In- 
deed, all the nations of the east excelled in it; and par- 
ticularly, that divinely favoured nation, the Hebrews. 
Nothing, in modern days, has equalled the strength 
and vivacity of the figures employed in their discourse, 
and the actions which they used to express their sen- 
timents ; such as throMdng ashes upon their heads ; 
tearing their garments, and covering themselves vs/ith 
sackcloth, under any deep distress or sorrow of mind : 
and hence, no doubt, those surprising effects of elor 
quence appeared, which we never witness now. — 
And what is here declared of the eastern nations, with 
respect to action, was, in a great measure, prevalent 
with the Greeks and Romans : if it were not precisely 
of the same kind, it was no less vehement and ex* 
pressive. They did not think language of itself suf- 
ficient to express the height of their passions, unless 
^forced by uncommon motions and gestures. Thus, 
when Achilles had driven the Trojaiis into their city 
with the greatest precipitation and terror, and only 
Hector ventured to tarry without the gates to engage 
him. Homer represents both. King Priam and his 
C|ueen, in the highest state of consternation for tl^e 
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llanger of iheir son ; and^ theriefore^ in ordeF to pi^* 
rail with him to enter the city, and not fight with 
Achilles, they not only entreat him from the walls, ift 
the most tender and moving language imaginable, 
but they violently tear off their grey locks with their 
hands, and adjure him to comply with their request. 
The poet well knew, that no words of themselve^s 
«ould represent those agonies of mind he endeavoured 
ISO convey, unless heightened by the idea of suck ae^ 
flons as were expressive of the deepest sorrow. In 
ane of Cicero's orations, he proceeds to argue in this 
manner with one of his adversaries j '^ Would you 
fcilk thus if you were serious ? Would you, who are 
wont to display your eloquence so warmly in the dan- 
ger of others, act so coldly in your own ? Wh^ is ' 
that concern, that ardour which iised to extort pity 
even from cliildren ? Here is no emotion, either of 
mind or body ; neither the forehead struck, nor the 
thigh, nor so much as a stamp of the foot ; therefore, 
you have been so far from inflaming our minds, that 
you have scarcely kept us awake.'' 

The ancients had persons whose proper busineis^ 
it was, to teach them how to regulate and manage 
their voice; and others who instructed them in the 
whole art of pronunciation, both as to their voice and 
gestures, li^he latter were selected from the most 
celebrated and experienced actors of the stage — But 
though they sometimes made use of actors to instruct 
their youth in forming their speech and gestures, yet 
they always, very correctly, considered the action of 
a real orator to be necessarily very different from that 
M tile theatre. Cicero x^j forcibly represrents this 
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distiuctiou^ wlieli spieaking of orators, in the words of 
Grassus, he says, " the motions of the body onglit to 
be suited to the expressions, not in a theatrical way^ 
mimicking the words by particular gestulation, but 
in a manner expressive of the general sense, with a 
sedate and manly inflection of the sides, not taken 
from the stage and actors, but from the exercise of 
arms and the palestra."— And Qnintilian observes to 
the same purpose — "The gestures and motions of 
comedians are not to be imitated by an orator." These 
distinguished men, thought the action of the theatre 
too light and extravagant to be imitated by an ora- 
tor, and, therefore, when they employed an actor to 
instruct young children in the first rudiments, they 
Weie always sent after this to schools of a higher 
grade, designed oto purpose to teach them a decent 
and graceful management of their bodies. Being thus 
prepared, they were afterwards sent to the schools el 
the rhetoricians ; and here, as their business was to 
cultivate their style, and acquise the whole art of elo^ 
quence— so particularly to acquire a just and accurate 
pronunciation, by those exercises, in which, for that 
important end, they were constantly employed. Nor 
after all this pains and industry, did they yet think 
ihemselves qualified to take upon them the character 
of orators : but it Was their constant custom to collect 
together some of their friends and acquaintance, who 
were competent to judge of such performances, and 
declaim privately before them. The business of these 
persons was to make observations upon their perform- 
ances, both with respect to the langua(ge which they 
ast»d, and the manner of pronunciation ; and they were 
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expected to use the greatest freedom^ io take notice of 
ajiy and every thing conceived to be imperfect* either . 
as to inaccuracy of method^ impropriety of style^ or 
ungracefulneds in voice or gesture. - This course gave 
them an opportunity io correct all such defects, at firsts 
i)efore they became habitual. Here we see parents^ 
^ in earlier times, exhibiting more sense than to send 
their children to such schools as profess to teacli all 
branches at once, and in the same bustling and confu- 
sed^ room, and where, in fact, no branch is taught in 
such a manner as it ought to be done. 

The characteristic diflSBrence between the accom- 
plishments of the youth, trained up and introduced 
to the world after the manner of the ancients, and those 
who are now trained up in the confasion and noise 
which universally attend schools, where all branches 
are taught at the same time and place, is great, and 
humiliating indeed ; and the course pursued by the 
ancients^ as to its utility^ dignity, and beauty, is as 
much to be preferred as the established, regular and 
splendid book-store is to the contemptible street- 
book'StaU. And here it is proper to ask, what splen- 
did effects might we not expect in the present day, m 
the midst of this, dearth of real oratory, from the es* 
tablisliment of such an institution? Persons trained 
up in this manner, with all those advantages, combi- 
ned with good natural genius, could rarely fail of be- 
coming accomplished orators ; for even after they had 
made their appearance before the public, like the an- 
cient youth, they would not then discontinue the prac- 

- tice of declaimingr 

3 
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The hiflaence of sounds^ either to raise or itllay our 
passioas, is evicieiit from music ; and^ unquestionably^ 
the harmony of a ftae essay, or discourse, on being 
either read or recited well and gracefully, is t^ capa*- 
ble of moving lis, if not witib such violence and ecsta- 
cy, yet with no less power^ and certainly more a^^ee^ 
able to our rational faculties. Ae persons ar^ differ- 
raitly affected when they speak, so they naturally al- 
ter the tone of their voice, though they do not appear 
tp attend to it. Now^ it rises,^ — ^now, it sinks, and has 
various inflexions given it, according to the state <^ 
disposition of tl^e mind, \V hen the mind is calm and 
sedate, the voice is moderate and even; when the for- 
mer is pressed down by sorrow, the latter is tremulous 
and languid, and when that is roused by passion^ this 
is at once elevated. It is the orator's business thei^- 
fore, to follow nature, and to endeavour that the tone 
of his voice appear natural and unaffected— and, for 
this end, he must take care to suit it to the nature of 
the subject; but yet so as to be grave and always de- 
cent. Some persons continue their discourse in' such 
a low and drawling manner, that they can scarcely 
be heard by their audience. Others again, let the 
nature of the subject be what it may, hurry oh, in so 
loud and boisterous a maniner, that it would tseem they 
unagined their hearrrs to be deaf. Now, all the mu- 
sic and harmony of voice) lies between these two ex- 
tremes. ' ^ 
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Of Acemtf ^mj^asigf and Caden^, 

Nothing is of more importance to a speaker^ than 
to pay proper attei^tion to accent, emphcfsisy and ca- 
dence. Every word in our language^ of more than one 
syllable, has^ at leasts one accented syllable. This 
syllable ought to be rightly known^ and the word 
should be pronounced by the speaker in the same 
manner as he would pronounce it in ordinary conver- 
sation. 

Jiy emphasiSf we distinguish those words In a sen- 
tence, which we esteem the most important, by laying 
a greater stress pf voice upon them than we do upon, 
others ; and it is surprising to observe how the sense 
of a phrase may he altered by varying the emphasis* 
The following example will serve as an illustratiQU. 
This short question^ ^^ Will you ride to town to-day ?^^ 
may be understood in four different ways^ and^ conse*' 
quently^ may receive four different answers^ according 
as we place the emphasis. If it be pronounced thus^ 
^^ Will you ride to town to-day?'' the answer may with 
propriety, be ^ven — No ; I shall send my son. If 
thus, '^ Will you rids to town to-day?'' Answer — No; 
I intend to walk. ^^ Will you ride to town to-day?'' 
No ; 1 shall ride into the country. ^^ Will you rid© 
to town tO'iay? No ; but I may to-morrow. This 
show^ how necessary it is, that a sjieak^r should know 
how to place his emphasis : and the only rule for this 
is, that he study to attain a just conception of the force 
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and spirit dT the sentiments which he delivers. There 
is as great a difference between one who lays his em- 
phasis properly^ and one who pays no regard to it^ or 
places it wrong, as there is between one who plays on 
an instument with the hand of a master, and the most 
clownish and blundering performer. 

Cadence^ is the reverse of emphasis.. It is a depres- 
sion, or lowering of the voice, and commonly falls on 
the last syllable in a sentence. It must be varied, 
however, according to the sense. When a question 
is asked, it seldom falls on the last word, and many 
sentences require no cadence at all. Every person 
who speaks in public should endeavour, if possible, to 
fill the place where he speaks. But still he ought to 
be careful not to exceed the natural key of his voice. 
If he does, it will neither be soft nor agreeble ; but 
either harsh and rough, pr too shrill and squeaking. 
Besides, he will not be able to give every syllable its 
full and distinct sound, which will fender what he 
says obscure, and difficult to be understood. He 
should, therefore, take care to keep his voice within 
reach, so as to be able to manage it, that he may raise 
or sink it, or give it any inflection, he thinks proper; 
which, it will not be in his power to do, if he put a 
force upon it, and strain it beyond its natural tone. 

Th& like caution is to be used against the contrary 
extreme, that the voice be not suffered to sink too low. 
This will give the speaker pain in raising it again to 
its proper pitch, and be. no less offensive to the bear- . 
ers. The medium between these two, is a moderate ^ 
and even voice ; but this is not the same in all ; that 
which is moderate in one, would be high in another. 
Every person, therefore, must regulate it by the na- 
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toral key of his own voice. A calm and sedate voice 
is generally best — as a moderate sound is most pleas- 
ing to the ear^ if it be clear and distinct But this 
equality of the voice must also be accompanied with 
a variety ;otherwise9 there can be no harmony; since 
all harmony consists in variety. 

Nothing is more unpleasant than a discourse pro^ 
nounced throughout in one continued tone of the voice 
without any alteration. The equality^ therefore^ we 
are here i^eaking of^ admits a varity of inflections 
and changes within the same pitch; and^ when that 
is altered^ the gradations^ whether higher or lower^ 
jfihouid be so gentle and regular as to preserve a due . 
proportion of the parts, and harmony of the whole ; 
wliich cannot be done when the voice is suddenly 
varied with too great a distinction ; * and, therefore, it 
should move from one key to another, so as rather to 
glide like a gentle stream, than pour down like a ra- 
pid torrent. But an affected variety, ill placed, is as 
disagreeable to a judicious audience, as the. want of 
it, where the subject requires it. - We may find some 
persons, in pronouDciog a grave and plain discourse, 
affect as many different tones, and variations of their 
voice, as they would in acting a comedy — and this is 
manifestly a very great impnrpriety. But the orator's 
province is not barely to apply to the mind, but likewise 
to the passions ; which require a great variety of the 
voice, high or low, vehement or languid, according to 
the nature of the passions he designs to affect. So, that 
for an orator always to use the same tone or degree 
of his voice, and expect to acconiplish all his objects 
i^y it, would be as inconsistent as the conduct of that- i 
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empiric Mioi^ physicians^ who informs ypu he caa 
and will^ undertake to cure all diseases with dne- 
nostrum. And as an entire monotony^ is always on-^ 
pleasant^ so it can never be necessary or proper m 
any discourse. That s<Mne sentences ought to be pro- 
nounced faster than others is very manifest;. Gay and 
sprightly ideas should not only foe expressed louder^ 
but also quicker thiw such as are gloomy and plaintive. 
And when we press an opponent^ the voice should 
be brisk. But when ^we hurry on in a precipitant 
manner without pausing, until compelled to i^top for 
want of breathy we certainly commit a great mistake. 
In this way, the necessary distinction between s^a- 
tence' and sentence is destroyed — and also, that be- 
tween thB several words of the same sentence ; and 
consequently, all th^ grace of speaking is lost, ,and 
in a great measure the advantage derived from being 
heard. Young pers'ond are very liable to thii^, espe* 
cialLy at first. It however, often arises * from diffi- 
d^^nce. — ^Being j«alous of their performances, and tlie 
success 'they may have in iipeaking, they a)-e in pain 
till the exercise is .over ; and this puts them into a 
hurry of mind, which incapacitates them for govern- 
ing their voice and keepng it under that due regula- 
tion^ which perhaps they proposed to themselves be- 
fore they commenced speaking. And^ as a precipitant 
and hasty pronunciation is culpable, so^also on the 
other hand,' it is a fault to speak too slowly, l^is 
seems to argue a heaviness in the speaker — and as^ he 
appears cool himself, he can never expect to warm his 
hearers, and excite their aflfections. W hen not only 
i every word, but every syllable is drawn out to too 
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great a lengthy the ideas do B&t come fitst ettough to 
keep up the attention wkh^t much uneasiBess. Now 
to avmd either of these two extremes last mentioned^ 
the voice ought to be distinct and sedate. And in or- 
der to have it distinct, it is necessary, not only that 
each word and syllable should hare its just and full 
sound, both as to time and accent; but also, that every 
sentence, and part of a sentence, should be separated 

by it proper pause. This is more easy to be done in 
reading, from the assistance of (he points ; but it is no 

less rigidly to be attended to in speaking, if we would 

pronounce in a. distinct and graceful manner. For^ 

let it never be forgotten, that every one should speak 

in the same manner as he ought to read, if possible 



to airive at such exactness. Now, the common rule 
g^ven in pausing is, that we stop our voice at a com- 
ma, till we can tell one ; at a semicolon, two ; at a colon 
three ; and at a full period four. And, as these points 
are accommodated to the several parts of fhe same 
sentence, as the first three ; or different sentences as 
the last; this occasions the different length of the 
pause, by Which, either the dependence of what suc- 
ceeds upon that which follows, or its distinction from 
it, is represented. It is not in our power to give our- 
selves what qualities of the voice we please ; but it is 
in every one's power to make the best use he can of 
what a kind and wise providence has bestowed upon 
him. However, several defects of Ihe voice are ca- 
pable of being remedied by care, and the use of proper 
means. As on the other hand, the best voice may be 
gireatlf Jonjued by bad iMnagemetit and udifcretion. 
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A temj^erate habit of living is cnJculated to preserve 
and improve the voice ; and every species of excegii is 
extremely prejudicial to it. The voice must necessa- 
rily suffer^ if ihe oiptns of speech have not their pro- 
per tone. A strong voice is of great service to an 
orator ; because^ if he want some other advantages^ he 
is however sure of making himself heard. And if, at 
any time, he is forced to strain it, he is in little dan- 
ger of its failing him before he finishes his discourse. 
But he, whp has a weak voice, should be very care- 
ful not to strain it, especially when commencing his 
discourse. He ought to begin in a slow manner, and 
rise gro-dually, to such a pitch as the key of his voice 
will carry him, without being obliged to sink again 
afterwards. Fre,quent inflections of the voice will 
• likewise be some assistance to him. But especially 
he should take care to speak deliberately, and ease 
his voice at all the proper pauses; It is an extreme, 
much less inconvenient for such a person rather to 
speak too slow, than too fast But this defect of a weak 
voice, is sometimes capable of bping helped by the 
use of proper methods, as is evident from the instance 
ofv Demosthenes before mentioned. Some persons, 
either from want of due care in their education at first, 
or from inadvertency and negligence afterwards, run 
into an irregular and confused m!anner of expressing 
their wprds ; either .by misplacing the accent, con- 
founding the sound of the lettfers, or huddling the 
jsyllables one upon another, so as to render what they 
say, often unintelligible. Indeed, sometimes this arises 
from a natural defect, as in the case of Demosthen^iBj 
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who found a mean to rectify that^ as well as the weak* 
Bess of his voice. But^ in defects of this kind which 
proceed from liabit^ the most likely method of mend- 
ing them^ doubtless^ is^ to speak with great delibera* 
Holt, 



C^ Gesture. 

By the term gesture^ we mean that conformity of 
{he countenance^ motion^ and several parts of the 
body^ which is suited to the subject of our discourse. 

It is not decided^ with any degree of unanimityj^ 

among the learned^ whether the vutce^OT gesture^ has 

the greatest influence upon an auditory. But as the 

latter affects us through the eye^ and the former through 

the ear^ it would seem^ that gesture^ from the nature 

of it^ must have this advantage — that it conveys the 

impression more speedily to the mind — as the sight is 

the quickest of all our senses. Nor is its influence 

less upon our passions ; as experience has often pro* 

ved. The eye has a more powerful effect than any 

gesture. — ^A cast of the eye^ will express desire^ or 

love^ in a more moving manner than the softest^ and 

most mellifluous language ; and a different motion of 

It^ disgust and resentment. To wring the hands^ tear ^ 

the hiUTi or strike the breast^ are all strong indica* 

tions of sorrow. And he w:}io only puts his hand upon 

his sword, throws us into a greater panic, than one 

4 
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who only threatens to kill us. Nor is it, in many - 
respects, less various and expressive language. We 
are told by Cicero, that he often diverted himself by 
trying this with Roscius, the celebrated comedian ; 
who could express a sentence in as many ways by 
his gestures, as he could by his words. And those^ 
dramas, called pantomimes, have frequently been car- 
ried on wholly by mutes, who have performed every 
part by gesWres only, in a very intelligible and inte- 
resting manner. With respect to oratory, gesture 
may very properly be styled the second part of pro* 
nunciation; in which, as the voice should be suited 
to the impressions it receives from the mind, so the 
jseveral motions of the body ought to be accommodated 
to the various tones and inflections of the voice. 
When the voice is even, and moderate, little gesture 
is required; and nothing can be more improper, than 
violent motio% in discoursing upon ordinary and fa- 
miliar subjects. The motion of the body should rise, 
therefore, in proportion to the vehemence and energy 
of the sentiment, and appear to be the natural and 
genuine ejBtect of it. 

But as the gesture is very different and various, as 
to the manner of it, which depends upon t\ie proper 
management of the several parts of the body, it will 
be important to point out more parjticularly the manage- 
ment which is how under consideration. Now all 
gesture is either natural, or from imitation. By na- 
tural gesticulation, we mean, such actions aiid motions 
of the body, as naturally accompany our words— as 
words do the impressions of our mind;— and these 
either respect tlie whole body, or some particular 
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part of it. The orator should not long continue stand' 
ingin the same position, like a statue; but' be con- 
stantly changing^ though the motion needs to be but 
very moderate. There ought to be no appearance, of 
stiffness, but a certain ease, and pliableness, natural- 
ly suiting itself to every expression ; by which means, 
when .a greater degree of motion is necessary, it will 
appear less sudden and vehement ; for as the raising, 
sinking, and various inflexions of the voice miKst be 
gradual, so likewise should the motions of the body. 
It IS only on spme particular occasions, that t hurried, 
vehement^; and impetuous manner, is proper in either 
oase« 

With respect to the several parts of the body^ the 
gestures of ih/b heady are the most important. To raise 
this too high, gives an air of arrogance and pride; 
to stretch it forward too Yar, or throw it back, betrays 
clownish and uncultivated manners ; to hang it down- 
wards upon the breast, shows an undignified diffidence 
aiyi want of spirit ; and to suffer it to rest on either 
shoulder, evinces both sloth and indolence. Hence, 
in all calm, and sedate speaking, the head should be 
kept in its natural state, or upright posture. How- 
ever, it should not be long without motion, nor yet 
constantly moving ; but gently turn, sometimes on one 
side, and sometimes on the other, as occasion requires ; 
that the voice may be more distinctly heard by all who 
are present ; and then return in an easy and graceful 
manner to its natural position. It should always ac- 
company the other actions of the body, and turn on 
the same side with them ; except when we wish to 
^xpjre^s aversion to any thing ; and this is to be done, 
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by stretolimg out the rigM Hattd Viih iM ptAik tamjtti 
back^ and forning ikt head Ho the left. 

But it ki the countenance^ that principally repre-^ 
eents both the passions, atid the dispositiofi, ^ the 
mind. By this we express love, hatred^ joy^ and 
sorrow ; modesty^ and confidence — ^by this we snfipM* 
iate, threaten^ soothe, flatter^ invite, forbid^ consent^ 
or refuse ; and all this we may do without arttcnla-^ 
tidn ; and^ indeed, it is from a view of &e counte- 
nance^ liiat we judge not only of a person's Resent 
temper, but of his capacity*, and natural disposition. 
Hence^ it is common to say, such a one *' hks a pre^ 
mising countenance/' or, ^^ his countenance promises 
but Utile.'' This^ howev^, is not an infallible nlm 
of judging ; nor is it in the pow^ of an oratw to alter 
the natural mechanism of his conntenance. But the 
several parts of the fince bear their part^ and contri- 
bute to the proper and decent motion of the whol&rv 
In cool and dispassionate discourse^ all the features 
retain their natural state and situation. In sorrow^, 
the forehead aiid eyebrows lower, and the cheeks^ 
hang down; but in e^^pressions of cheerfulness and 
Joy, the forehead and eyebrows are expanded, thB 
cheeks contracted, and the corporis of the mouth drawn^ 
upwards* 

Anger and resentment contract the forehead, draw 
the brows together, and thrust out the lips ; and tdr-* 
ror elevates both the brows and forehead.; and as these 
are invariably the natural digns of such passions, the^ 
orator should ever recollect, and conform to them. 
But as the eyes are the most active and significant, it . 
is recommended that the greatest care should b^ taken 
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m tkBir managemeat ; because other parts of the couii* 
tenance^ have but a few laotion^ ; whereas the eyes ^c-« 
pre«9 all the passions of tibie soul, by so many differ- 
ent actions^ which cauuot possibly ^ be eicpressed by 
any gestures of the be«fy, if the eyes ar« kept irn a 
fixed and motionless posture* We readily detenmne a 
person's inclinations^ and how he is affected towards 
tts^by observing his eyes^ and aay sudden gusi^ or 
emotion of the nund^ is i^peedily followed by an altera- 
traai in the eye. Hence^ in speaking, upon pleasant 
aad d^^htful subjects, the eyes are all aiiimation and 
cheerfulness^ and, on the contrary, they become in-' 
animatet languid, and cheerless, on delivering any 
thing afflictive and sorrovt^uL This is so conforma- 
ble to nature^ that before a person speaks, we are 
j^epaiied, from a mere view of him, with an expecta- 
tion .of either one, or the other, from his different as- 
pect Bo also in anger, « certain vehemence and in-<^ 
tenseness appears in the eyes, which, for want of pro- 
per words witii which to express it, we endeavour to 
represent it -by metaphors taken from fire, 4he most 
violent and rapid element ; and say, in sutifa cases^ 
the eyes BparTcle^ bum^ or are inAamed. In expres- 
«ldns of dislike and detestation, it is natural to alter 
the looks, either by turning the eyes aside, or down-* 
wards. Indeed, the eyes are sometimes turned down- 
wards upon other occasions ; for instance, to exprei^ 
modesty ; and if at any time a particular object be 
addressed^ whatever it be, the eyes should be turned 
that way. And hence, a certain author, with great 
propriety, ridicules the rhetorician, as guilty of a so- 
in gesture^ who, when saying, O Jupiter ! tiift-n- 
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ed his eyes downwards ; and when saying, O eartli! 
looked upwards. 

A staring look^ has the appearance "of poverty of 
intellect, and want of thought; and a contraction of 
the eyes, excites the suspicion of chicanery or design* 
A fixed look, may be occasioned by intenseness of 
thought, but, at the same time, it betrays a disregard 
to the audience; and a rapid wandering motion of the^ 
eyes, is generally considered,^ as denoting levity jamd 
wantonness. It is, therefore, concluded that a genlle 
and moderate motion of the eyes, is generally the most 
suitable — always directed towards some of the au- 
dience ; and gradually turning from side to side, with 
a respectful modest air, looking them in the face, as in 
common conversation. Such a management of the 
eyes, will, undoubtedly, attra<;t due attention. With 
respect to the oth^r parts of the body distinct from the 
head, the shoulders ought not to be elevated ; for this 
is not only, in itself, indecent; ^)ut it also contracts 
the neck and prevents the proper motion of the head* 
Nor on &e other hand, should they be drawn down 
and depressed ; as this will occasion a stiffness of the 
neck, not only, but of the whole body. Their natural 
posture, therefore^ is best, as this is the most easy and 
graceful* To shrug the shoulders has an air of abjec- 
tion and servility ; and frequently to heave them up- 
wards and downwards, is a very disagreeable sight. 
A continued motion of the arms, any way, is by all 
means to be avoided ; as their action should generally 
be very moderate, and follow that of the hands ; unless 
in very pathetic expressions, when, it may be proj^er 
to give them a more animated and rapid motion. 
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It may here be further obserVed, that all proper 
ttotions of the body, are either upward or downward; 
to the^right or left; forward or backward, or, it possi- 
bly may be circular. And, in all the;se, the hands arc 
necessarily employed, except in the last. And, as they 
ougHt to correspond to the sentiments we intend to 
communicate, they ought always to begin and^nd with 
them. In admiration and our addresses to heaven, 
the hands should be elevated, but rarely raised above 
the eyes; and when speaking of things below us, 
they should be directed downwards. Side motion, 
should generally begin from the left, and gently ter- 
minate on the right. In demonstration^ addresses, and 

on many other occasions, they should move forward ; 
and sometimes, in threatening, they should be thrown 

back. But when the Orator speaks of himself, he 
should gently lay his right hand upon his breast. And 
the left hand should seldom move alone^ but conforml 
to the motions of the right. In motions to the left 
side, the right hand should not be often carried beyond 
the left ftihoulder. 

In promises, and complimentary expressions the 
hands should have a gentle and slow motion ; but in ex- 
pressions of applause and exhortation, their motion 
should be rapid; The hands should generally be open; 
but in expressions of contrition and anger^ they may be 
closed. All trifling and finical actions of the fingers 
should be avoided ; though they should not be stretch- 
ed out and expanded in a fixed and rigid posture, but 
kept in an easy and natural one. The foregoing, are the 
gestures which naturally accompany our expressions, 
and if duly regarded, will, undoubtedly, be found 
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tiafflcient for all the purposes of those who wish to be- 
come eloquent orators. We have alluded^ indeed^ to 
another sort of gestures— to those required for imita- 
tion ^ as^ where the speaker personates another^ and 
describes his actions : — ^But gestures of this kind are 
never wanted by ^ good orator, and generally subject 
those who make use of them, to the charge of buffoon* 
cry, of 4ight, unnatural, and theatric mimicry. When 
an orator is compelled to exhibit things of this sori^ 
let him convey their imagery to the minds of his hear- 
ers, in an animating manner ; but never resort to those 
changes of the voice, attitude, gesture, and countenance 
which betray a forgetfulness of that self-respect, and 
that dignity, whic|i ought ever to appear, in a distin- 
^ished orator. And, to close our remarks upon this sub« 
ject, it is earnestly recommended, that every speaker, 
should most Carefully guard against all affectation; 
which is the utter destruction of good pronunciation. 
Let his, manner, whatever it be, be his own ; not the 
product of an imitation of any one, npr taken from a 
model of the imagination; as this will always be un- ^ 
natural* Whatever is^ natural, though it miaybe som6* 
what defective, will generally please ; because it exr 
hibits only the person before us, add appears to come 
unadulterated, from the hearts It is true, that to attain 
the art of axi extremely correct^ and graceful pronun- 
ciation, is what but few comparatively speaking, can ac- 
complish; as it requires a concurrence, or combination 
6f talents, which every one does not possess. At the 
same time, it is equally true, that it is in the power of 
the greatest part of mankind^ to acquire a habit of 
jg^eaking^n n. forcible and perstjuisive mMxaer ^ and 
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thoge ^o do not acquire this habit when possessed 
of the means^ evince a taste^ which will forever debar 
mum the pleasure of respectable and refined socie^. 



BEMABES, &c. 

^troductory to Rules to be observed in Compdsitiq^t. 

Tt is generally understood that an acquaintance with 
the circle of the liberal arts, is indispensably neces- 
sary, to the successful study of Rhetoric and Belles- 
licttresw It has been the sentiment^ in every enlight^ 
'ened age, that in order to become distinguished for 
Oratory or real Eloquence, we first must be conversant « 
with every department of science. And, indeed, it will 
forever be impossible for man to contrive an art^ 
which shall give the merit of richness and splendour 
of expression, to a composition which possesses barren 

_ * 

or erroneous sentiments. Oratory has frequently been 
debajsed by attempts to establish a false criterion of 
Its value — some mistaken ^vnriters, have endeavoured 
to supply the want of matter by the graces of their 
composition; and to court the momentary applause of 
the ignorant and vulgar, instead of the enduring and * 
valuable approbation of the enlightened and discern- 
ing. But the prevalence of such oratory is well known 
to be transitory; and the body, and basis of any yala* 
able composition, must be produced by knowledge and 

aeience. The strqpture may be completed and poliiati- 
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^d by the Kh^toncq.! art ; but it is tbe firm^ solid^ and 
durable body only^ whicb is able to receive it. Indeed^ 
il would be more than presumption^ here to assert^ that 
the study of Rhetorical rules^ will insure excellence 
in writing a discourse ; in order to this^ long- and 
faithful application to study and practice are neces- 
sary^ even for the brightest and most creative genius. 
At the same time^ one of the most important objects 
in the education of youth id, to i^n^age them very early 
in Ufe^ in such studiss, as are calculated to produce a 
relish for the entertainments of taste. From a relish 
for these, to that oi the discharge of the higher and 
more important duties of life, the transition will be 
natural and easy. From those minds among our 
youth which have this elegant and noble turn, we may 
cherish the most animating and pleasing hopes. Qn 
the contrary, from those who manifest an entire insen- 
sibility to the entertainments of eloquence, poetry, and 
the fine arts — such as music, painting, sculpture, ar- 
ehitecture, and gardening, we can expect nothing but 
vulgarity and perverseness ; inclinations for nothii\g 
but gratifications of an inferior order, and a capacity 
for only some of the lowest mechanical pursuits. And 
as that pithy sentence, ^^Ex nihillo, nihil fit,^' will 
always prove true, youth of this character ought never 
to be compelled to engage in the study of the liberal 
arts and of Rhetoric and the Belles-Lettres. For 
they only become objects of ridicule for students of 
elevated and refined taste; and a disgrace to their pa- 
rents and more intelligent connexions. It is, however, 
to aid those of opposite character ; who thirst for i|n- 
provement in the higher, ornamental ^d useful arts, 
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this little compend is designed ; and fbt this j[rart>0S6 
the following compilation from Philosophical and 
Hhetorical productions is most Respectfully presented. 



The Origin of Language. 

iCothing^ perhaps^ is more etident, thabthe pbfei- 
tioli^ that our thoughts can never be considei*ed as ob- 
jects of attention^ for the external senses. Iti 6rdet 
to communicate these to 0theirs^ the earllei^i method 
l^sorted to^ was undoubtedly the tis6 of the voibe aM 
gesticulatibiis. And, although laiig;udge aflbrds only^ 
audible signs, or arbitrary syinbtils df things^ yet ltd 
superiority to gestuf e^ in comniunicatidn, being ^viiided 
hj its greater certainty and variety — ^it has^ from th6 
commencement of the existence Iff our rate, beeh the 
great and ttnitersal medium of Inental intercourse. 

The great similarity of the various languages used 
by the nations of the earth, however remote from each 
other, has generally been considered by the learned^ 
as satisfactory evidence that they all are to be traced 
to the same origin. We indeed^ cannot ima^iie hdw 
communities could exist, without language; and it 
would be folly in the extreme, to suppose thkt language 
existed in this world previously td the existence of 
society. To open the mouth of the dumb, and to cause 
their organs of speech to utter distinct and significant 
language, required the exercise of that powerful Intel- 
figence who made them. > And hence, even heathen 
philosophers, have ascribed the origin of primitive lan- 
guage; td the invisible and unknowii^Sdd— Huui fhdsi^ 



who read, and believe divine revelation, find and are 
fiatisiled with the testimony, that God, our Maker, at 
first famished man with the faculties of reason and 
speech, and actually infiuenced and taught him how to 
exercise them in his intercourse with his Maker. We^ 
indeed, know not how great a de>gree of perfection^ 
that language had, which came immediately from the 
allknowing God; yet it may be fairly supposed, it 
was not only sufficient for all the purposes of man, bat 
was more perfect than any language ever spoken by 
man, since he experienced the effects of that bewilder- 
ing and woful shock, which the apostacy from .his 
Maker occasioned ! It being sufficiently clear^ there- 
fore, that the exercise of the faculties, of reason and 
speech, must have been produced by a divine infiuence, 
,and words to cpmmunicate ideas, originated from the 
same source, we shall, in the next extract, furnish, a 
view of the progress of both laoguage and writing* , 



Progress of Zanguage and Writing. y 

When the sphere of communication became enlai^ed 
it became necessary to have names applied to particu- 
lar objects ; and the question now is, how did they pro- 
ceed in this application? Certainly, by assimilating, nm 
much as they could, the sound of the name which they 
gave, to the nature of the object named ; as a painter 
who would represent grass, must make use of a greea 
colour ; so in the infancy of language, (as soiiie would 
tenn it) one employed in giving a name to any thing 
harsh or boisterous, iyou14 employ a harsh and bois- 
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iettms. sound. He could not act otltei^dae Idihout of^ 
&rii^ violence to ^instinctive reason^ and an insult to 
his Maker^ who had thus taught him. And hence it is^ 
that we find wherever ohjects were to be distinguish- 
ed^ in which sounds action^ or motion were included^ 
the resemblance in the sound of the words is always 
obvious. Thus^ in all languages^ we discover a mul- 
titude of words which are evidently .constituted upon 
this principle. *And this analogy holds good in all 
eases, except, where neither sound nor motion are 
concerned; and here, the names of such objects,, as 
are presented to the sight, and those terms which are 
appropriated to moral and immaterial things, it is ob* 
servable, that the analogy is not always so visible. 
Yet, it has been the uniform sentjiment of the learned, 
that it is not' entirely lost ; but that throughout the 
radical words of all languages, a resemblance to th6 
object named is obvious. This principle, however, 
rei^ects language in its early and most simple state ; 
for the compiler is aware, that tl^e boundless field 
which has been occupied by the nations, and which 
has e^diibited innumerable arbitrary constructors of 
language, abounds with thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, of fanciful and irregular terms, and methods 
of derivation and composition, which bear nb resem- 
blance, in sound, to the character of their roots, or to 
the thing signified. And words as we now use them, 
taken generally, maybe considered Us symbols, but 
noi as imitations ^ as instituted and arbitrary, and not 
the natural signs of ideas. And hence, the inference, 
is certaiiily forcible, that language in its primitive and 
oaadulterated state was, undoubtedlv, more natural. 
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and^ as it came to creatures from the infinite and all* 
perfect God, it was mose perfect than it ever has been 
since the confusion of intellect occiisioned by the 
. fall. It is, nevertheless, true, thatianguage, in its pro- 
gress among the nations, has become (perhaps, how- 
' ever from no happy necessity) more copious; as it has 
lost the beauty of its figurative style which waiS its 
original characteristic. That natural and vehement 
manner of speaking, by tones and gestures, has been 
extensively laid aside, and instead of natural and ani- 
mated poetic instructors, we are now furnished wit^ 
the professedly cool, but often dangerous philosophers 
— "And the style of a philosopher of modem days^ 
from its being considered more simple, cool and dis-' ' 
passionate, has superseded the ancient metaphorical 
and poetic language of men, in their intercourse with 
each other. 

Writings is an improvement upon speech, and, of 
course is bf later origin. 

' Its characters are of two kinds t signs for wqrds^ 
and signs for things. The alphabetical characters 
which we now employ, are signs for words ^ and the 
pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols, eolployed by 
the ancients, were signs for things. 

Pictures Vf^vt J doubtless, the prigin of writing.-^*- 
Mankind, in all i^es, and in all nations, have been 
instinctively inclined to imitation. This course would 
soon be employed for furnishing imperfect descrip- 
tions of events and records of their existence. Thus, . 
to represent that one man had slain another, they 
painted the form of a dead man stretched upon the 
ground, and ^of his murderer standing over him, aimsd 
with some deadly weapon. 
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When America was first discovered, this was the 
only kind of writing with Vhich the Mexicans were 
acquainted. But this was a very defective expedient^ 
as in recording factS| pictures can delineate only ex- 
ternal objects. 

The use of hieroglyphical characters^ has been con- 
sidered as the secoud stage of the art of writing. — 
These characters consist of certain symbols which are ^ 
made to represent immaterial or invisible objects^ on 
account of a certain resemblance which such symbolsf 
are supposed to have to the objects in question. Thus, 
an eye was the symbol of knowledge, and a circle, 
having neither beginning nor end, the hieroglyphic of 
eternity. This kind of writings has been most stu- 
died in Egypt — There it is found to have been reduced 
to a regular art. Through this medium their priests 
have, always, with the greatest ^^show of wisdom and 
will- worship,'' communicated their instructions. They 
have introduced animals as emblems of moral subjects : 
for instance— the fly, to represent imprudence — an 
ant, wisdom — ^and a hawk^ to represent victory. The 
Chinese, Japanese, Tonquinese, and the Gorseans, 
have all iised similar characters in writing ; but it will 
always be found confused and enigmatical^ and to be 
an extremely defective medium of knowledge ; as also, 
that of arbitrary marks, as the signs of objects, a man- 
ner of writing ad<^ted by the Peruvians. 

Our arithmetical figures^ are, however, like the hie- 
roglyphical character, signs of things and not of words. 
Tliey have no dependence whatever^ upon words ; as 
each figure is a representation of a number for which 
it stands 5 and, cimsequently, is as well understood by 
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one nation as another^ ' where they have mntdalljr 
adopted the use of such figures. To remedy all the 
defects^ ambiguities, and prolixity of the foregoing 
methods of communication^ as the first step, signs 
were invented, which did not stand distinctly for 
thingSy but for the words, by which things were na- 
med. This was an alphabet of syllat)les, which wa» 
prior to the invention of our alphflfbet of letters. It 
is said, such an alphabet is preserved even to the 
present period, in iBthiopia and the Indies* But 
this has been found deficient and ineffectual, as it re- 
tains much of that prolixity and coirfusion which cha- 
racterize symbolic writing. To whom the world is 

^ indebted for the discovery of letters, is a question 
which, as yet, has never been distinctly settled. We, 
however, know, they were brought into Greece, by one 
Cadmus, a PhcBuician, who was a cotemporary with 
king David. His alphabet, however, contained only 
sixteen letters; the other letters were subsequently 
added, as appropriate signs for sounds were found to 
be wanting. The fiebrew, Fhcenician, Greek, ' and 
Roman alphabets, bear so great a resemblance as to 
figures, names, and the order of the letters, that there 
remains no doubt, but they all were derived from one 
and the same ori^. The ancient order of writing, 
was from the right hand to the left; and this method 
appears from a variety of old inscriptions, to have 
prevailed even in Greece. After this, however^ the 

. Greeks practised writing alternately from the right to 
the left, and from the left to the right. Thiis practice 
was continued until the days of Solon, the celebrated 
l^^slator, who gave law to Aiheifef, forty yearsf. 
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ill process ot time^ begiianing from the Ijeft fttid pro^ 
ceedin,^ to the right being found more natural and 
convenient^ this, which is our present order of writ- 
iDgt was adopted, and has generally obtained through* 
out the civilised world. 

This art was first exerciised on pillars^ and tables 
of stone^-^fterwards on plates of softer metals, such 
as lead ; and becoming more eKtensively practised^ 
aorae nations resorted to the use of the leaves and 
bark of certain trees ; and others to tablets of wood. 
tFbich they covered with a thin coat of soft wax, up- 
on which they produced ^he designed impression with 
H plate, or stylus of iron. Parchment manufactured 
from the skiqs of animals, was a later invention-^and 
paper* which we now use> was aq iaveation of the four- 
teenth century* 



Of Taste i its Chatacterisiies imi PUasufes, 

Taste, has been defined, to be the power of recei v-* 
log pleasure and pain troipthe beauties and deformi- 
ties of nature and art. It is a faculty, which is com<> 
moa to all mankind* 

To have some discernment of beauty aiid deformity^ 
is no less essential to man, th an th^ faculties of rea- 
aon and speech. The most prominent characteristics 
of a cultivated taste ate, Delicacy ^ and Correctness. 
Delicacy of taste, refers principally to that natural 
sensibility on which tasrte is fonnded ; and supposes 
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a possession «f tbose exquisite aird acute organs, or 
piiwers, which enable us to discern beauties which 
elude the notice of a vulgar eye. 

Currectne^s of taste, is a phrase^ which denotes the 
improvement which that faculty receives through the 
medium and exercise of the understanding. And a* 
man of correct taste will rarely be decoyed by ncti- 
tious beauties J but carries a standard of sound sense 
in his own mind, by which he is enabled to bestow a 
relativt? aftd proper estimate upon those productions 
of genius which come in his way. This is not, how- 
e^ver, an arbitrary principle. <i«bject to the fancy and 
and caprice of every individual ^ but admits of a cri- 
teripn,, by which we may determine whether it be true 
or false. There arc beauties which, if displayeil in 
a happy manner will be universally pleasing; and 
"^U be ceaselessly and universally admired. In all 
campositions,^ whatever powerfully affects the imagi- 
nation and the hearty will give pleasure to men^ of 
evi^y ^ge, and natioEi.^ 

By criticism, is to be understood the application of 
taste, ^nd refined sense, to the several fide arts. It 
originates wholly in experience ; or in the observa- 
tion of those beauties whicb have been found gene- 
rally pleasing to man. ' Genius is a word which ex- 
tends much farther than to the objects of taste^ — ^it de- 
notes that talent which we have received from our 
Maker, and which, prepares us to excel in any thing 
upon which we maybe employed. This may be 
vastly improved by study and art, but can never be 
by them produced. Thijj faculty is of a higher order 
than that of taste ; as i¥e find many persons Vbo liaVe 
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a refined and elegant taste, in the fine and polite arts 
— ^but, who are, nerertheless, unable to execute any 
one of them in an excellent manner. 

The principal sources of the pleasures of taste^ are 
sablimity and beauty; whether we refer to objects, 
or composition. The sublime in writing must always 
be laid in the nature of the object described. 

Of all writings, of any, and every age of the world, 
the sacred scriptures, afford the most happy and 
striking instances of the subliiliie. *' 

Beaufy, next to sublimity, is supposed ''to afford -^ 
the highest and most exquisite pleasure to the imagi- 
nation. (jolouTf jigure^ 'motion unA imitation ^ are 
all considered sources of the pleasures of taste. JHelo- 
Ay J and harmony^ also^ contribute in a high degree to 
the same end ; and wit^ humour^ and ridic,ule9 afford 
a great source of pleasure to this -faculty — but we 
have neither time nor liberty, to extend tlie extract 
any further^ but proceed to exhibit the subject of 
Style. • 



, StyUy Perspicuity, and Precision. 



Style has been defined, to be the peculiar manner 
in which a man expresses his conceptions by means 
of language, tt is a picture of the ideas wliich occupy 
his mind^ and of the order in which they are there 
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prodaced. The principal qualities of a good style^ 
are two — wliichare deaominated. Perspicuity and 
Ornament 

Tbe study of ^'theaiB is indispensible in the formation 
of a proper style. Persptcuityn claims attention first, 
in the choice of words and phrases, and then in the 
constrnctipn of our sentences. And when we regard 
perspicoity as it respects words, and phrases, it re- 
quires pwrityf propriety^ and precision. Purity ^ is a 
term used, to denote the use of such words, and such 
a mode of constrneting them, as is conformable to the 
idipm of the language which we use. This sentiment, 
it is apparent, is opposed tb the use of those words 
and phrases, which, are either taken from other lan- 
guages ; or, are obsolete, newly coined, or such as 
are derived from no proper authority. Propriety ex- 
hibits the selection of such words, in composing, aa 
the best and most prevailing usage has appropriated 
to those ideas, we design to commujnicate by thenu 
Precision denotes the pruning of our composition; 

m 

and excluding every thing superfluous--^so that the 
words used should express neither more nor less, 
than a precise and perfect transcript of the ideas we 
possess. 

A due attention to these particulars will, thcough 
the habit of steady practice, soon enable tbe orator to 
find hiB style improving. 
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The comvon Ghabactbrs of Style, have been ur. 
ranged, by Khetoriciaod, in the following class-^ 
viz. the diffuse, concise^feeble, nervouSy dry^ flain, 
neat, eleganty flowery. 

That different subjects require, in order to be tre^. 
ed properly, different kinds of style, is a position so 
obvinosly correct, that it ni^eds no illnstradon. Every 
intelligent reader knows that an oration wonld require 
a different style, from that, which would be propei', 
in a pi^losophical essay. And it often happens, 
that an alteration in the of style is necessary in the 
different parts of the same composition. Still, in all 
tlus variety, we expect to perceive, in the composition 
olthe same man, some prevailing characteristic of 
style and manner, which shall be fruited to his genius, 
and show the impress of his peculiar turn of mind. 
A diffuse writer, unfolds, and displays his ideas in a 
ihll and glowing manner-*a concise one in the fewert 
irords possible. The nervous and feeble, are terms 
or characters of style, which generally represent the 
same ideas, as those denominated the concise and difL 
fuse, though it is frequently observed, that diffuse 
writers exhibit no ordinary degree of strength. And 
a nervous writer, having bis mind always filled with 
his subject, will ^ve ns a forcible and deep impres- 
sion of what he commnnicates. Every phrase, aii4 
JBgure which he uses, renders the assemblage of ima- 
gery, which he sets before us, more splendid, interest- 
ing, and perfect The foregoing characteristics, how- 
ever, respect moi6«particnlarly, tlie expressiveness of 
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f «u attthor^s meaning. The following terms, jre- 
' spect the degree of ornament, which he employs, to 
grace, or embellish his style; viz. a dry, a plain, a 
neat, an elegant,* and a flowery style. We de^ne 
* them thus— ^a dry style, is that which entirely ex- 
eludes all kinds of ornament— a plain style rises, in- 
deed, a little upon the dry; but admits of no jcopsider- 
able ornament, as its author relies, almost exclusive- 
ly, upon his sense. . A neat style, approximates the 
region of ornament, but not of the splendid kind, A. 
writer of this style, by his selection of words and their 
graceful location, evinces great partiality for the 
beetles of langu^^ge;^, His .sentences are always free 
from the incumbrances qf superfluous words ;,of a mo- 
derate lengthy and inclining, more tQ bri;vity, than to 
a swelling sonorous structure,, and generally come to 
a graceful, ..and musical close. This kind of style is 
'never improperly ^dopted, let the subject of the wri- 
ter be what it may. An elegant style denotes a 
greater degree of ; ornament still; and with this we 
. associate all the virtues and excellencies of ornament, 
ini our power. It, however, Jmplies gjpeat precision^, 
and propriety; purity in the choice of wofds : ^nd a 
skilful and happy talent^ in. giving tb^em a harmoni- 
ous arrang^ment.^ It, moreoyer, implies t^e (spread- 
ing over style all the beauties of the imagination, as 
far as the subject will allow it— rand all the illustra* 
tion afforded by trope^ and figures, when properly 
employed. A writer, of an elegant style, will never 
fail to delight the fancy and the ear ;, and whilst he is 
imparting information to the mind, though he may 
clothe his ideas with all the beauties and chastened 
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splendoars of expre88i,oii ; he must be carefal never to * 
overload them with ill-timed, and misplaced frippery; 
A florid style, imports excessive oroament, and in 
yonng writers is, on thi^ whole, considered desirable. 
But, it always requires pruning; and the fustian^ 
tinsel splendour of laoguage, which some writers con- 
tinually exhibit, id' pitiable and contemptible. They 
seem hot to kuoV* indited,' the difference which ex* 
ists between a lu^ciious collection of words, and an 
exuberant collection of the images of an enlivened, 
and creative fancy. Hence, the man of sense, on wit« 
ne«ising such productions ; especially, if the sentiment 
intended to be enforced, be either erroneous, or of lit- 
tle importance, (as is most frequently the case with 
writers of this style,) ^\ill always think> that, ^< far- 
thest from them is best^' 

\ 

Simple f affected, and vehement Style, defined and 
illustrated — and some DiRi£,CTio^Sy for the forming 
of a proper Style, 

^ The term siniplicitjf • vfheu applied to comiM)sitibU, 
IS, like many other critical ones, often used too inde- 
finitely ; and the principal cause of this mistake is 
ibund« in the fact that writers have given this term> 
a great variety of meanings. It is pr6per, therefore^ 
here, to make a distinction between them.; and t6 
show, in few words as possible, how simplicity, is 
properly applied to style. There are four distinct 
senses in which this word is aised, by rhetorical wri- 
ters. The first, is simplicity of composition, which is 
oppoijed to too great a variety of parts. The second, 
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Is simplicity of thought, which is opposed to reftue^ 
ment The thirrl^ is that which is opposed to oraa-* 
menty and. pomp of language-^and the fourth is that 
simplicity wliich appears iii the easy and natural maa- 
ner in which pur language expressetr our thoughts* 
In this last sense, simplicity is compatihle with the 
highest ornament. Homer, for instance, exhibits this 
sintplicity^ in the highest perfection, and yet, no 
writer ever moved a pen, which was followed by such 
splendid ornament and beauty. This is a simplicity 
which always cherishes ornament, but not that which 
is aJSected; and is a pnmary excellence in composi- 
tion. The man who has attained this, gives no eyU 
d^nce of art in his expressions, but appears the real 
child of nature. It is not a writer, and labourer, thai 
we here behold; but the man^ in his ovAi natural cha- 
racter. However rich in his expressions, and full ia 
his figures and his fancy, these will appear to flow 
voluntarily, and without difficulty; not, however, be- 
cause he seems to have studied his subject well, but^ 
because it is a manner of expression, which, apparent* 
ly, perfectly accords with his taste^ his circumstances^ 
and his nature. An a^ected style ^ is precisely the re^ 
verse of a simple one ; and a vehement style, denotes 
strength, and always accords with simplicity. It is dia^ 
tinguished by a peculiar ardor. It is the language of a 
man whose imaginations and passions are glowing and 
impetuous. Paying little attention to the graces, he 
bears down with the force and thund^ of a tremen- 
dous torrent. And tl;is is 'the proper style, for this 
higher kinds of oratory— *such was the style of a De- 
mosthenes; and^ sometimes^ of a Cicero. Having stat- 
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«d, and briefly exf^laiiied the idiSereitt cbancters oC 
style ; we sbmll conclude with giving a few directions 
for attaining excellence in the art of composition. 

The first rule is, to become possessed of clear ideag 
^m the sabjecty apon which we attempt to write or 
fipeak. 

The second k, to compose freqnently ; bat not in a 
iMisty and careless habit, as this will lead as to ac- 
iqnire a bad style. On the contrary, we mnstalways, 
in composing, exercise the greatest care, particularly^ 
nrhen we commence the practice. The tiiiri is to 
make ourselves familiar with the productions of the 
i>est and most approved authors. Fhe fourth is, to 

• 

^ard with great care, against an imitation of any 
^particular author. The^^A is, always to endeavour 
io adapt our style to the subject^ and to the capacity 
*o( our hearers, or readers. The sixths and last rule 
is, to pay particular attention to our thoughts. Lrt 
the thoughts, or ideas always be important. Let it 
sever be said of yon^ reader^ that you are rich in 
wardsy bi^ pwr in sentiment. 



I arm of a Regular JHseourse. 

We here present a form proper to be observed in 
making an oration, or any public discourse. The 
number of parts, requisite to form a regnlar discourse^ 
is six and are denominated— the exordium, the divi* 
sion, the expUoatioii| and Qi^ reasoning; the pathetic^ 
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and fhe collusion. Tt is, however, fiot always ri^e^^"^ 
sary to incorporate the whole in every discourse ; nor 
that they should always be subject to the order here^ 
prescribed, Kxcellebt discourses are frequently met 
with, in which some of the parts here enumerated^ are 
entirely omitted. Stilly they are the natural and neces- 
sary constituents of a well formed and regular dis- 
course. And it is o^ no inconsiderable ci^nsequence 
to an orator, th^t he understand how to, construct them 
well. The design of an introducUon or exordium, is 
to engage the attention of the audience, and prepare 
their minds to yield to the art of persuasion. And 
the most able writers have often found the executioa 
of this part of a discourse more difiBcult than that of 
any other. And ^hei^ce i^ so. often occurs, that intro- 
ductions, particularly those* delivered •' extempore/^ 
are neither suited to- the nature of the subject to be 
discussed, nor to make a favqnrable impression upoa 
the audience. To prevent an experience of this evil, 
pulvlic speakers should^pare no pains, until they have 
acquired the talent, of executing this, with the most 
delicate refinements of art. It should be always na- 
tural, and consist of ideas suggested by the subject, 
and the circumstanices of the occasion. It should be 
characterised by correctness and great modesty; not,. 
bi>wever, betraying servility, nor anticipating any ma- 
terial part of the subject; and it should be duly pro- 
portioned as to its length. 

i he execution of the part of a discourse, which ge- 
nerally comes next after the introduction, viz. the di- 
vision, or proposition; should be clear and distinct^ 
and as cgQci3e and simple as possible— and the seve- 
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ral parts, whether formally announceil of wot, shnnld be 
reaRy distinct from each other; that is^ no one shoald 
include another. And here we shoald be careful to 
. follow the order of nature — beginning with the most 
simple points, and thence proceeding to the discussion 
of those which are the most important^ and vi^hich 
suppose the former to be known. 

The division of the discourse should be such, as 
appears the most natural to the subject ; and when 
this is the case — when the b^sis of a discourse is thus 
formed, the speaker or writer is prepared to proceed, 
and will encoaras;e the hearer, or reader, to expect 
an interestijEi.^ and elegant discourse. 

With respect to the style and manner^ proper to be 
used, in either popular, or philosophical essays, or ser- 
mons ; it may be proper to observe that attention to 
the best authors, and those remarks upon the sub- 
ject, which are to be found in this compilation, with a 
due degree of practice and care, in the art of com- 
posing^ will furnish correct aad ample instroctioas. 
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Biatory^ 



History is a record of events, and characters, for 
the instruction and benefit of mankind ; and the seve- 
ral characteristics of an historian shoald be impartia- 
lity, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. A due order and 
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era«eiLioii, and a clear aad elevated ttyle are aUnoti 
indiapettsabto ia historical productioiis. 



PkHowphtcal Writing* 

The professed and role object of philosophy is tn« 
irtraction* Hence, with philosophic writers ;, style, 
forniy and dress, are considerations of orinor conse- 
quence* . It is, however, proper to remark, that they 
ought not to be entirely neglected ; for the same syl- 
logistic and philosophic reasonings, clothed in an ele- 
gant style, are incH*e imposing and interesting, than 
they ever can be, iir one that is unfashionable, dull, 
and dry. Strict precision, and accuracy, are in- 
dispensable characteristics of philosophic writings ; 
but these may easily be exhibited without resorting 
to the use of a dry style^ We have examples of this 
kind of writing, which are highly polished specimens 
of style ; and, whilst it is urged, that the more mode- 
rate figures of speech are adndssible and desirable^ 
here; it most be remembered, that a florid, and tumid 
atyle are always to be avoided Tlie elegant and 
beautiful style of Plato, and Cicero } the rich and 
iq>1etidid one of Seneca; are very happy spedmens of 
a prcipw style: and the style of Mr.^Locke^ in bia 
Treatise on the Unman Uiiderstaodliig, is^ perhaips^ 
Ibe best model extant, of a t^leai^ distinct and ^oper 
philosophic style. ; 
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Epistolary Writing. 

In Kpistoltry composition, the two principal cbarac-' 
teristics, are familiarity and ease; and the fundamental 

requisites are natare, simplicity, sprightliness, and 
wit. The style of letters, shonld give no evidence of 
study ; but appear, like that of animated conversation, 
to flow with perfect ease. Lord Kolingbroke and 
Dishop Atterbury have famished finished specimens 
of this kind of composition* Mr. Pope's are less 
liappy, as they exhibit affectation, and too mnch stndy. 
Balzac and Toitare, in French, have been celebrated 
fur this kind of style ; and, of a familiar correspon* 
dence,, the most elegant and accomplished model, is 
that of the letters of Madame de Savigoe. These 
abound with ease, variety, sprightliness, and beauty : 
aod of many letter writers, in English, perhaps no 
one has furnished a more perfect model than that of 
the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 



MctitiouB History. 
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This spedes of writing ioclodM a nnmefQUS, bat^ 
generally speaking, an insigniftcant and worthless 
class of writings, called fomanees and novels. The 
inllaeoce, however, of these prodnctioos, \s acknow- 
ledged to be oniT WBially great j and^ though this 
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of composition has usually been employed for the ac- 
complisbinent of mischievous and ruinons purposes^ 
yet, nevertheless, it might become productive of most 
desirable effects. When the object of a writer of 
romance, or novels, is to depict human life and man- 
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ners ; tijp erratic wanderings, as well as the perfec- 
tions of the passions and the mind — if the production 
be well executed — it may be perused with no less ad- 
vantage than pleasure. And, in accordance With this 
sentiment, even wise men, in different countries, have 
propagated knowledge through the medium of fables 
and fictitious writings-^and Lord Bacon has observ- 
ed, that the common affairs of life, are insufficient to 
engage the mind of men of the world ;-^tbey must 
fcreate worlds of their own^ and wander into the re« 
gions of imagination. 

The compiler is, nevertheless, unalterably fixed in 
the sentiment, that romances and novels;, taken in the 
aggregate, are to be condemned; as they have constU 
tuted no inconsiderable part of that complex and fear- ' 
ful machinery of corruption, which, in -its merciless 
and tremendous course, fv^m its commencement with 
Satan, in the garden of Eden, who successfully ad- 
dressed the passions of Eve, with a deceptive and 
damnable tale, has drawn within its vortex, the pos- 
sessors of beauty, virtue, talents, ind integrity; and, 
after tormenting and grinding them into dust, has 
driven their infinitely precioas squls to the dark aad 
bottomless abyss ! 

Novels !— Romances !— Reader! ^< mark tJiem'^^' 

turn from them^ and pass a/WQ^ /^ 

... • V , 

 (' ' '  . 
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Mature of Poetry — its origin and progress. 

Of the origin of Poetry, we may observe, it undoubt- 
edly existed prioir to what is now called prose. Even 
the definition which is given of it, would lead to this 
eoiiclusiott. 

Poetry is the language of passion, pr enlivened 
imagination; formed most commonly into regular num-> 
bers. The object of a poet is to please and to movo 
us, and hence his address is always made to the paS; 
sions and imagination. Man is, naturally; both a 
poet and a musician. The same iaipiilse which in- 
duces us to use ati enthusiastic poetic style, will pro-> 
duce an elevated and harmonious modulation of the 
Voice. Indeed, music and poetry are united in sotig, 
and mutually assist and exalt each other. The , first 
poets sung their own productions; and hence the ori- 
gin of what we call versifitotion, or the arrangepient 
of words to some tune, or harmony. Poems and 
songSi are among the antiquities of all countries; and 
the occasions upon which they have been composed^ 
are nearly the same. They comprise the celebration 
of gods, of heroes, and of victories. They abounded 
with enthusiastic and fiyie imagery, and are generally 
characterized by wildness, irregularity, and splendor. 
In the progress of society, however, poems assume 
different forms; — the' variety of poetic composition is 
separated into classes, and the merit and appropriate 
rules of each, are distinctly assigned. Odes, elegies^ 
epic poeius> and dramatic i^nd didactic poetry, are all 
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«abject to particular regalatioosv otad are proper ob*- 
jecta for ihe refined and discerning critic. 

We might furnish remarks upon the.varioHs kinds 
of poetry^ suflBicient to make a Volume. Many ele* 
gaut productions 6Xist> which are more ingenious thaa 
useful. Pastoral^ lyric, didactic^'and descriptive p^m 
etry, have severally ev^aged the attention and effort^ 
of the ingenious and the learned ; but the brevity pro* 
loosed by ihe compiler, will not admit of his giving 
them a piace ia this compilatioB* 



On the Eloquence qjfihe Ptdpit 

The importance of pulpit eloquence^ is. acknowledge. 
ed by all ; and the ungracious and slovenly manuer^ 
frequently complained of, in whi^ many preachers 
treat their auditories, calls imperatively upon students 
in divinity, to pay more attention to this subject than 
has heretofore been bestowed. The following senti- 
ments, from Dr. Blair, are highly important, and will 
doubtless afford both entertainment and a source of 
real improvement. 

This field of public speakiftg has, evidently, several advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. The dignity and imp<Htance of iis 
tubjects must be allowed to be superior to any other. They 
admit of the highest embellishmeots ii| description, and the 
greatest warmth and vehemence of expression. In treating 
his subject, the preacher has also peculiar advantages. He 
speaks not to one or a few judges, but to a numerous assem- 
bly. He is not afraid of interruption. He chooses his sub- 



ject at leisure; and ha9 all the assistance which the most 
accurate premeditation can afford him. The disadvantageSf 
Koijircvef, which attend the eloquence of the pulpit, are by 
tio means inconsiderable. The preacher, it is true, has no 
contention «irith an adversary ; but debate awakens genius^ 
knd excites atteittion. His subjects, though nc^ble^ are trite 
and common. They are become so familiar to the public 
car, that it requii'es no ordinary genius in the preacher, to 
fix'the attention of his hearers. Nothing is more difficult, 
'dian to bestow on what is common the grace of novelty. Be* 
sides, the- subject of the preacher usually confines hitn to ab- 
stract qualities, to virtues, and vices ; Whereas, that of other 
popular speakers leads them to treat of persons ; which is a 
subject generally more inteH-esting to the hearers, and which 
occupies more powerfully the imagination. We are ta^ght 
by the preacher to detest only the crime ; by the pleader to 
detest the criminal. Hence it happens^ that though thie 
iiumber of moderately good preachers is great, there are sO 

few who have arrived at eminence, Perfection is Very dis- 
tant, indeed, from modern preaching. The object^ however, 
is truly noble and illustrious ; and worthy of being pursued 
with attention, ardor, and pet-severance* 

To excel in preachiilg, it is necessary^ to have a fixed and 
habitual view of its end and object. This, undoubtedly^ id 

to persuade men to become good. Every sermon ought^ 
consequently, to be a persuasive oration. It is not 'to dis-^ 
tuss some abstruse point, that the preacher ascends the pul- 
pit. It is not to teach his hearers something new, but to 
make them better : to give them^ at the same time, clear 
Views, and persuasive impressions of religious truth. 

The principal characteristics of pulpit eloquence, as distin- 
guished from the othei* kinds of public jspeaking^ appear to be 
these two— gravity and ws^rmth. It is neither easy nor <ionl** 
tdon to unite these characters of eloquence^ The grave, when 
it is tdo predominant, becomes a dull, uniform solemnity 

The warm, when appit w^nts gftavHy^ too near the.roaches 

8 ' 
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theatrical and light. A proper union of the two, forms that^ 
character of preaching which the French call OncHon^ ihstt^ 
affecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, flowing from 
a strong sense in the preacher, of the importance of thoso 
truths which he delivers, and an earnest desire that they 
may make full impression on the hearts of his hearers. 

With regard to the compositiop of a sermon, a principsJ, 
circumstance which must be attended to, is its unity. Bjr 
this we mean, that there should be some main point to which. 
the whole tenor of the sermon shall refer. It mu«t not be 
a pile of different subjects heaped upon each other, but one? 
object must predominate through the whole. Hence, how- 
ever, it must not be understood, that there should be no 
divisions or separate heads in the discourse; or that one 
single thought only should be exhibited in different points 
of view. Unity is not confined by such narrow limits; it 
admits of some variety; it requires only that union and con- 
nection be so far preserved, as to make the whole occur ia 
some one impression on the mind. Thus, for instance, st 
preacher may employ several different arguments to enforce 
the love of God; he may also inquire into the causes of the 
decay of this virtue ; still one object is presented to the 
mind : but, if because his text says, " He that loveth God> 
must love his brother also," he should, therefore, mix in the 
same discourse arguments for the love of God, and for the 
love of our neighbour, he would offend very much against 
unity, and leave a very confused impression on the minds of 
his hearers. 

Sermons are always the more striking, and, generally, the 
more useful, in proportion as the subject of them is more 
precise and particular. Unity can never be so complete in 
a general, as in a particular subject. General subjects, in- 
deed, such as the excellencies or the pleasures of religion, 
are often chosen by young preachers as the most showy, and 
the easiest to be handled; and, no doubt, general views of 
religion, should not be neglected^ since, On several occasions, 



thcyliave. great propriety. But these subjects produce not 
the high effects of preaching. Attention is much more com- 
manded, by t^ing some particular view of a great object, 
and employing on that the whole force of argument and ejo- 
quence. To recommend some one virtue, 6r inveigh against 
a particular vice, affords a subject not deficient in lenity or 
precision ; but if that virtue or vice be considered as assum- 
ing a particular aspect, as it appears in certain characters, or 
afFects certain situations in life, the subject becomes still 
more interesting. The execution ts certainly less easy, but 
the merit and the effect are higher. 

A preacher should be cautious not to exhaust his subject ; 
since nothing is more opposite to persuasion than an unne- 
cessary and tedious fulness. There are always some things 
which he may suppose to be known, and some which re- 
quire only a brief attention. If he endeavour to omit no- 
thing which his subject suggests, he must unavoidably en- 
cumber it, and debilitate its force. ' ^ 

To render his instructions interesting to his hearers, should 
be the grand object of every preacher. He should bring 
home to their hearts the truths which he inculcates, and 
make each suppose that himself is particularly addressed. 
I^e should, consequently, avoid all intricate reasonings; 
avoid expressing himself in general speculative propositions 
or laying down practical truths in an abstract, metaphysical 
manner* A discourse ought to be; tarried on in the strain 
of direct address to the audience ; not in the strain of one 
Ijnriting an essay, but of one speaking to a multitude, and 
studying to connect Mfhgit is called application, or what im- 
mediately refers to practice, with the doctrinal and didactic 
parts of the sermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view the dif- 
ferent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to ac- 
commodate directions and exhortations to each of these dif- 
ferent classes. Whenever vou advance what a man feels to 

touch his own character, or to be applicable to his own cir- 
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cumstaikees, y«u zitt sure of his attentioii. No study^ het^^ 
ibre, is more necessary for a pfeacher, than the study of hu- 
man life, ^d of the human heart. To be able to discover 
m man to himself, in a light in which he nevf r saw his bwi| 
character before, produces a wonderful effefct. Those ser* 
mons, though the most diflSicult in composition, are not onl^ • 
the most beautiful, but also the most useful, which arft 
founded on the illustration of some peculiar character, or 
femarkable piece of history, in the sacred writtngs ; by the 
pursuit of which, we may trace, and lay open, son^e of the 
most secret windings of the human heart. Other topics of 
preaching have become trife and common ; but this is an 
extensive field,, which has hitherto been little explored, and 
possesses all the advantages of being curious, new, and in 
the highest degree useful. Bishop Butler^s sermon on the 
tkaracfer of StfilQam^ is an ex^n^ple of this kind of preach- 
ing 

Fashion, which operates so eictensiYely on humai^ man*' 
n^rs, has given to preaching, at different times, a change of 
character. This, however, is a torrent, which swells to-day 
and subsides to-morrow. Sometimes poetical preaching is 
faishionable ; sometimes philosophical :— ?at one time it must 
be all pathetic j at another all argumentative} according as 
some celebrated preacher has afforded the example. Each 
of these modes in the extreme, is very defective ; and he 
who conforms himself to it, will both confine his geniits|^ 
^nd corrupt it. Truth and good sense are the oi^ly basis on 
which he can build with safety. Mode and humour are 
feeble and unsteady. No example, however admired, should 
be servilely imitated. From various examples, the preacher' 
may collect materials for improvement ; but the servility of 
iiTiitation will extinguish his genius, and expose its poverty 
to his hearers. 



SBtSCTXOJ^^, 



IN POETRY AND PROSE. 



JEiKtract from Cain-r-a My8tery-<mBY lord btbok. 

A(Xr III^ SCENE I. 

The Earth near Eden^ as in Act I, 

Enter Cain and Adah* 

Jtdah. Hush I tread softly, Cain. 
Cain. I will; but wherefore? 

Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress* * * 

Cain. Cypress! 'tis 

K gloomy treei which looks as if it roourn'd 
O'er what it shadows; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child's canopy ? 

Adah* . Because its branches 

Shut out the si;n like night, and therefore seem'd 
Fitting to shadoof slitUEiber. 

Cain. Ay,tbelast-^* 

And longest; l^ut nQ i|^atter — lead me to him. 

[ They go up to the child^. 
How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks. 
In their pure incarnationi vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adah.. And his lips, too» 

How beautifully parted | No ; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon-^ 
His hour of mid day rest is nearly pver ; 
But' it W0re pity to disturb him tUl 
*Tis closed. 

Cain. You have said well ; I will contain 
IVIy heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps ! — Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inh^tor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when bo.th are cheehnj^ 
And innocent ! thou hast not pluck'd the fruit-*- 
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Thou l;no\v*st not thou art' naked ! Must the time- 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on ! 
' His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them ; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream— 
Of what ? Of Paradise ! — Ay ! dream of it, 
/ My disinherited boy ! 'Tis but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy. 

Adah. Dear Cain ! Nay, do not whisper o'er our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise \ 
Can we not make another ? 

Cain, Where ? . 

Adah. Here, or 

Where'er thou wilt : where'er thou art, I fed not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 
And Zillah— rour sweet sister, and our Eve, 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth ? 

Cain. Yes— death, too, is amongst the debts we owe her. 

Adah, Cain I tl>at proud spirit, who withdrew tliee hence, 
Hath sadden*d thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast beheld, 
Visions, thou say'st, of past and present worlds, 
Would have composed thy mind into the calm 
Of a contented knowledge ; but I see 
Thy guide hath done thee evil : still I thank him, 
And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
/ Hath given thee back to us. 

Cain. So soon ? 

Adah.' I "Pis scarcely 

Two hours since ye departed : two long hours 
To me, but only houru upon the sun. .. 

Cain. And yet I have approach 'd that sun, and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 
Shall light ; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Years had roll'd o'er my absence. 

Adah. Hardly houri^. 

Cain. The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds. 
Pleasing or painful ; Httle or almighty. 
I had beheld the immemorial works 
Of endless beings ; skirr'd extinguished worlds j 
And, gassing on eternity, methought 
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I had borrowed more by a few drops of agesi 
From its immensity ; but now I feel 
My littleness again. Well said the spirit. 
That I was nothing I 



Collin^ Ode on the Pa8sion». 

WHEN Music, heav'nly maid, was young, 
Wh*le yet in early Greee she sung, 
The Passions, oft to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
, Exalting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Fossest, beyond the Muses' painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd. 
» ■'Till once, tis said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill d with fury, rapt, inspir'd. 
From the sporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her -nstruments of sound, 
And as they oft had heard apart. 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madness rul'd the hour, i 

Would prov his own expressive power; 
First Fear, its hand his skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why^ 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger nish'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightning own*d his secret stings, 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept with hurry'd hand the strings. 
With woful measures wan Dcpair, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguil'd 
A solemn, strange, and mingled 2i\xi 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 
But thou, O Hope, with eyes' so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promis'd pleasure, . 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail 1 
Still would her touch the scene prolong, ^ 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vate, 
She call'd on echo stilj, through all the song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice, was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted, smil'd, and wav'd her golden haiK 
And longer had she sung, but with a frown, 
I Revenge impatient rose ; 
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\ tie threw his blood staih'd sword in thunder downy 

i And with a withering look) 

i The war, denouncing trumpet tookf 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
^ Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo ; 

And ever and anon he beat 

1 he doubling drum with furious h^at ; 

And though, sometimes each dreary pause between^ 

Dejected Pity at his side 

Her soul subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept nisi wild, < nalter'd mein, 

While each straih'd ball of sight seeih'd bursting from hif 
head. 
^ Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix'd, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state. 

Of differing themes the veering song wa^ mix'd, 

And now it courted love, now raving cail'd on hstt^ jf 

With eyes upraisM* as one inspirM, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild, sequestered seat, 

in notts more distant made more sweety 

Pou-d through the mellow horn her pensive soul; 
, And dashing soft from rocks around 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sOtind ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure Sibley . 

Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay 5 

Bound a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and'lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 
- But G, how Herd was its sprightlief tone; 

When cheerfulnei^-, a nymph of healthiest huejt 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Hei buskins gem'd with morning ddw, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung 

The hunter's call to favrn and dryad known ; 

The oafc-'crown'd sisters atld their chaste-ey'd queenv 

Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen^- 

Peeping' forth from alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise re/oic'd to hear, 

And sport leapt up, ai^ seiz'd the beachen spear/, 
Last came, Joy's ecstatic trial, 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively piipe his hand addressed/- 

But soon he saw the brisk awaking viol^ 

Whose sweet advancing voic^ he lov'd the testt 
They would have who heard the strain 

They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids> 

Amid the festal sounding shades 
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To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 
While as his fljring fingers kissM the stringSy 
Love fram'd with mirth» a gay fantastic rotindi 
Lioose were her tresses seeO) her zone unbound^ 
And he amid his frolic play> 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from^his tjewy wings. 



On Cruelty to JLnimals.'--^ Tale.'-^m cowfek. 



Where England stretch'd towards the setting sun. 
Narrow and Ion g, overlooks the western waTe> 
Dwelt young Misagathus. A scomer he^ 
Of «God and goodness, atheist in ostent^ >. 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce; 
He journey *d, and his chance was, as he went, 
To join a travller of hr different notCy 
Evander, fam*d for piety, fpr yeirs . 
Deserving honour, but for wisdom more. 
Fame had not left the venerable man^ 
A stHuiger to the manners of the youth, 
Whose face too was familiar to his view.^ . 
Their way was on the margin of the land, 
0*er the green summit of the rocks, whose bate 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard so Ugh. 
The charity thatwarm'd bis heart was mov'd 
At sight of the man*monster. With a smilcy 
Gentle, and affable, and full of grace. 
As fearful of offending whom he, wish'd 
Much to persuade, he ply*d his ear with truthsy 
Not harshly thunder'd forth^ or rudely presa'd. 
But like his purpose, gracious, Idnd, and sweet. ' 
And dost thou dream, the impenetrable man 
£zclaim*dr that me, the lullabies of age^ 
And Cantaues of dotards, such as thou. 
Can cheat, or move a moment's fear in me ? 
Mark now the proof I give thee, that the brate 
Need no such aids as. superstition lends. 
To steel their hearts against the dread of death. 
He spoke, and to the precipice at hand, 
Bnsh'd with a madman's fury. Fancy shrinks^ 
Asd the blood thrills and curdles at the thought 
Gf ^uch a gttlph, as he designed his grave. 
But though the felon on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rationale his steed 
DecUn'd the deaUi> and wheeling svifUy roonl^ 
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Or ere his hoof had pressM the crumbling verge. 

Baffled his rider> sav'd against his will. 

The frenzy of ihp brain may be redress'd} 

By med cine, well appUed> but without grace. 

The heart's^insanity admits no cure. 

iBnrag'd th^e more* by whajt.might have reformed 

His horrible intent ; agaip, he sought 

Destruction, with zeal to be destroy'd. 

With sounding whip, and rowels dy'd in blood. 

But still in vain. The providence that meant 

A longer date to the far nobler beast. 

Spared yet again th' ignobler for his sake. 

And now, his prowess prov'd, and his sincere 
^ Incurable obdijracy evmcM, ^ 

His rage grew cool ; and plealsM) peHiaps, t* have earn'd 

So cheaply, the r^iown of that attempt, 

With looks, of some complacence, he resumed 

His road, deriding much the blank amaze 

Of good E^^nder, stiU where he was left, 

Fixt motionless, and petrified with dread. 

So on they farM ; discourse on other, themes 

Ensuing, seem'd to obliterate the past. 

And tamer far for so much fury shown, 

(As is the course of rash and fiery men) 

The rude companion smiPd, as if^^transform'd. 

But Hwas a transient calm. A st6rm was near^^. 

An unsuspected 3torm. His hour was cptne. . 

The impious challenger of pow*r divine 

Was now to learn, that heaven, though slow to wrath, 

Is never with impunity defy'd. 

His horse, as he had caught his master's mood| 

Snorting, and«^rtihg into sudden rage. 

Unbidden, and not now to be controlM, 

Rush'd to the cliff, and having reach'd it, stood* 

At once the shock unseated him. He flew ^ 

Sheer o'er the craggy barrier, and immers'd 

Deep in the flood, found, when he sought it not, 

The death he had deserved, and dy'd alone. 

So God wrought double justice made the fool 
, The victim of his own tremendous choice. 

And taught a brute the way to safe revenge. 



Jiddr^a to Mesaiah.'^BY cowper. 

Cmne then, and added to thy many crowns, 
Aecieve yet onO) the crown of all the eartlb 
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TlftCMi who alone art werthj! Uwas^tbine 

Hy^ ancient covenant, ere nature** birth» 

Axftd thoo hast made it thine by purchase sincey 

And overpaid its v^ue with thy blood. 

Thy saints proclaim thee King ; and in their hearts, 

Xhy title is engraveo with a pen 

I>ipt in the fountain of eternal lore. 

Thy saints proclaim thee King; and thy delay 

Grres courage to their foes, who, could they see 

The dawn of thy last advent long desir'd, 

^Vould creep into the bowels of the hills, 

And flee for safety to the foiling rocks. 

The very spirit of the world is tir'd 

Of its own taunting question ask*d so long, 

^ Where is the promise of your Lord's approach V* 

The infidel has shot his bolts away. 

Tin his exhausted quiver yielding none. 

He gleans the blunted shsdts that have recoil-d> 

And aims them at the shield of truth again. 

The vol is rent^ rent too by priestly hands. 

That hides divinity from mortal eyes. 

And all the mysteries to faith proposed 

^isulted and traducM, are cast aadde 

As useless, to the moles, and to the bats. 

They now are deem'd the faithful, and are prais*d, 

Who constant only in rejectng thee, ' 

I>eny thy Godhead with a martyr's zeal. 

And quit their office for their error's si^e. - 

Blind, and in love with darkness ! yet even these, 

H^iHlhy, compared with sycophants, who kneel. 

Thy name adoring, and then preach thee man* 

So fores thy church. But how thy church may fore. 

The world takes little thought ; who will may preach, 

And what they wilL All pastors are alike 

To wand'riag sheep, resolv'd to follow none. 

Two gods divide them all, Pleasure and Grain. 

For these they live, they sacrifice to these. 

And in thdr service wage perpetual war 

lYith conscience, and with thee. I^ust in their hearts, 

And mischief in their hands, they roam the earth 

To prey upon each other ; stubborn, fierce. 

High minded, foaming out their own disgrace. 

Thy prophets speak of such ; and noting down 

The features of the last degenerate times. 

Exhibit ev*ry lineament of these. 

Come then, and added to thy many crowns, 

Receive yet one, as radient 'Ibls the rest. 

Due to thy last, and most effectual work* 

Thy word fulfilled, the conquest of a world. 
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68 . 
On the Power and Influence of an IndividuaL 

BY PRESIDENT NOTT. 

I 

Thus t^e impulse given either to virtue oe to vioei by a single individoAl^ 
flkfty be immessuraDly extended, even to. distant natioi}Sy and eommunic»-» 
ted through succeeding ages to the remotest generations. 

Tolt»re, Rosseau, and their infidel coadjutors, lOoUected their materials 
and Uid a train which produced that fatal explosion, i^hich shook the civi- ' 
filled world to its ^entre. Governments were dismembered ; monarchies 
were overthrown ; institutions were swept away; society was ftun^into 
eonfusioui human life was endangered. Years have eUpsed, the uce of 
Europe is yet covered with wrecks and desolations ! aiul how long before 
the world will recover from the disastrous shock their conspiracy occa<» 
aioned, God only knows. And yet Voltair^^ Rosfieau and their infidel co- 
adjutors were individuals. 

IA6. not Gyrus sway the opinions, awe the fears, and direct the energies # 
of the world at Babylon ? Did not Csesar do this at Home, and Constan- 
tine at Byzantium? and yet Cyrus, Cimr and Qonstantine, w^re individu- 
ab — But they were fortunate ; they lived at critical conjuoctures, and in 
fields of blood gathered immortally. And is it at critical conjunctures and 
in fields of blood only, that immortally can be gathered ? ' 

Wh^re then is Howard, that saint of illustrious memory, who traversed 
bis native country, exploring the jail and the prison-iship and taking the 
dimensions of that misery which these caverns of vice, ,of disease and of 
death had so long concealed-^Whose heroic deeds of cbaiity, the duun 
geons alike of Europe and of Asia witnessed, and v/hose hones now conse- 
crate the confines of distant Tartary, where he fell a martyr to his zeali 
when like an angel of peace, he was engaged ip conveying through the , 
pold, damp, pestilential cells of Russiaa Crimea, the lamp of hope and the 
cup of consolation to the incar^eratsd slav^, who languished unknown^ ' 
unpitied, and forgotten there. 

Where is Grenville ^harp, the negro's advocate, whose disinterested eCn 
forts, whose seraphic eloquence, extorted from a court tinctured with the 
remains of feudal tyranny, that memorable decision of lord Mansfield, 
which placed an eternal shield between the oppressor, and the oppressed ; 
which raised a legal barrier around the very person of the enslaved Afri- 
can, and rendered liberty thereafter, inseparable from the soil of the sea- 
g^ isles of Britain, ft was this splendid triumph of reason over pasaimi« 
of justice over prejudice, that called froq^ the Irish orator, that burst of 
ingenuous feeling, at the trial of I(o wan, when he said-r*' I speak in the 
■pirit of the British law, which proclainu even to the stranger and the sot 
joumer, the moment he sets his foot on British earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy. No matter in what language, his doom may 
have been pronounced ;t--No matter what complexion incompatible wita 
freedom ; an Indian, or an African sun mi^ have burnt upon him ; — No 
Blatter in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down;; 
<— No matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery ; the first moment be touches the sacred soii of Britain, 
the altar, and the God sink together in the dUst; his soul walks abroad ii^ 
|«r own majesty i his body swells beyond the measure of his cbaths, that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, emancipated^ dis-en^ 
galled, by irresistable genius of univeraal emancipafion.** 

Where is Clarkson, who has been so triumphantly successful in wiping 
^wi^y ^^ reproit^h of ftlayery from one quarter of the globe^ and in restore 
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ing to the r^^ of tetermty more than twenty millions of the hum^n 
fjunily— that man, itrho after so many years of refiroach and contumely ; 
after sufferings and perseverance which astonish as much as they instruct 
amg socceededin turnii^ the current of national feeling s in awakening 
the sense of national justice, and finally in obtaining, from the parliament 
of England, that glorious act, the aMUtion qf the tlave tradC'^Kn act to 
vrhieh the royal signature was affixed at noon day, and just as the son 
veached themericUans a time fitly chosen for the consummation of so 
splendid a traiisactk>D«--A transaction which reflects more honor on the 
iang, the parliament, and the people, than any other recorded in the annals 
of history. Where is this man, whose fame I bad rather inherit than that of 
Caetar-^for it will he more deathless as it is already more sacred. And 
should Ainca ever arise from its present degradation, and rise it will, if 
there be any truth in God, what a perpetual flow of heartfelt eulogy will, 
to a thousand renerations, commemorate the virtues, the sufferings and 
the triumph of the ingenuous, the disinterested, the endeared, the immor. 
tml Clarkson— the Negro's friend— -the black man's hope — the despised 
African's benefactor ! 

Where is Lancster, who has introduced, and is introducing a new era 
in the history of letters, and rendering the houses of education, like the 
templef of grace« accessible to the poor ? Owing to whose exertions and 
entnprizes thousands of i:hildren, picked from the dirt and collected 
from the streets, are this day enjoying the inestimable benefits of educa- 
tion, and forming regular habits of industry and virtue, who must other, 
wise have been doomed by lh<^)^oi^' of their condition to perpetual ig- 
norance, and probably to perpetual misery. 

Ah ! had this man lived but two thousand years ago, to say nothing of 
the effect which nught have been produced on morals and happiness ge- 
nerally, by the gem^ral diffusion ofknowledge, and the regular formation 
^bsbits-^to say nothing of that vulgarity which would hav^ been dimin-» 
isbed, nor of that dignitv which might have been imparted to the charac- 
ter of the species Could this man have tived two thousand years ago, and 
sll ttte rude materials in society have undergone only that slight polishing 
which, under his fostering care, they are now likely to undergo, how many 
mines of beaoty and rii£ness would haVe appeared ! Uow many gems 
aade visible by their glittering, would have been collected from among 
the rubbish ! Or^ to speak without a figure, had this man lived two thou- 
sand years ago, how OMieh talent might have been discovered for the 
church, for the statCt lor the world, among those untutored millions who 
Lave floated uidoMiwu and unnoticed down the tide of time. Had this man 
Used two thousand years ago, how many Demosthenes might have light- 
ened and thundered ? How many Homers soared and sung ? How many 
Hewtons roused into action, to tfevelope the laws of matter ? How many 
Lfockes to explore the regions of mind I How many Mansfields to exalt 
the bench f How many Ersklnes to adorn the bar 1 And perhaps some 
other Washington, whose memory has now perished In obscurity, might 
have been forced firom the factory or the plow to decide the fate of battle, 
and sttstain the weight of empire. 

And yet Howaidt Sharpe, Clarkson and Lancaster, were individuals ; and 
individuals too, gifted by no extraordinary talents ; fovoured by no pecu* 
ikr theatre of action. They were only common men brought up in the 
audst of common life. No princely fortunes had descended to them ; no 
paternal influence had devolved on them ; no aspiring rivals provoked 
' their emulation ; no great emergencies roused their exertions. They pro- 
^cedy if I may so speak, the incidents which adorn their history, and cre- 
ated for themselves a theatre of action. Animated by the purest Virtue, 
and h^it on bemg usefuli they seized on the miseries of lifi;, as the world 
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presented them ; and hj deedf of chari^ end valmir performed in relier- 
ing thoie miseries, they ^converted the very shodes of ignomnce and we in- 
to a theatre of glory, 

Andy young gentlemen, after all that has been dpne by these patrons of 
virtue, these benefactors of mankind, remains there no prejudice to cor- 
rect ; no ignorance to instruct $ no vice to reddm ; no misery to alleviate ? 
Look around you — still there is room for youthful enterprise, for manly 
exertion. Go, then, into the world ; cherish the spirit, imitate the exam- 
ple, and emulate the glory of these illustrious worthies. Let no disasters 
shake your fortitude; let no impediments interrupt your career. Come 
what will, of this be assured, that in every enterprise of good, God will 
be on your side; and that should you even fail, failure will be glorious— 
Nor will it ever be said in heaven of the man who has sincerely laboured 
on the etfth to glorify his God, or benefit his country, that he ha» lived in 
vain. 



Qn Card PUtying-^^^ president nott. 

 

Games of hazard, garticularly where cards are concerned, tend imper* 
. ceptibly to gambling. 

Play, at ^Irst, is resorted to as a pastime, and the gamester becomes an 
idler only. This is the inceptive step. But mere play has not enough of 
interest in it, to excite a contkiued attention, even in the most frivolous 
of minds. To supply this defect, the passion of avarice is addressed by 
the intervention of a trifling stake. This is the second step. The third 
is deep and presumptuous gambling; here, all the adventurer can com- 
mand, is hazarded, and gain not armuement, becomes the powerful motive 
that inspires him. These are the stages of play at cards, that delusive 
and treacherous science, which has beggared so many families, made, so 
many a youth, a profligate ; and blasted forever, so many a parent's hope ! 

But is a stake, at play, wrong in principle ? It is so. Nor is the nature 
of the transaction changed by any increase, or diminution of amount. Not 
that it is a crime to hazard, but to hazard wrongfully ; to hazard, where no 
law authorizes it ; where neither individual prudence, nor any principle of 

SuUic policy requires it. Property is a trust, and the holder is responsi* 
l^fotits use. He may employ it m trade; he may give it in charity. But 
he may not wantonly squander it away ; he may not even lightly hazard the 
loss of it for no useful purpose, and where there is no probability, that the 
transaction will, on the whole be beneficial, either to the parties, or to the 
community. 

But I may not pass thus lightly over this article. The nature of gam- 
bling considered as an occupation, and the relative situation of gamblers 
ought to be attended to. ^ The issue which the parties join; the rivaUhip 
in which they engage, neither directly nor indirettly, promotes any inter- 
est of community. It has no relation to agriculture, none to commerce, 
none to manufactures. It furnishes no bread to the poor; it holds out no 
motive to industry; it applies no stimulus to enterprise., ft is an employ 
ment,'tii> generit. The talent it occupies is so miiifeh deducted from that 
intelligence, which superintends the concerns o! the world. The capital 
it employs, is so much withdrawn from from the stock required for the com- 
merce w the world. Let the stake be guned or losti as it will, society^ 
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gains n6thiDg. The mtnageri of this ill-tppropmtcd fiind arc not identil}- 
ed in their puniaitt* with any of those clasf ei, whose ingenuity, or whose 
labours benefit society i nor by any of the rapid changes, through which 
dieir tiieasaie passes, is there any thing produced by which community is 
indemnified. 

Their situation Vith respect to each other, is as singular, ond unnatural 
as 18 their situation with respect to the rest of mankind. Here again, the 
order of nature is reversed ; the constitution of God is subverted ; and an 
association is formed, not for mutual benefit, but for acknowledged and 
mutnal injury. Precisely so much as the one gains, precisely so much the 
other loses. No equivalent is given $ none is received. The property in- 
deed changes hands s but its quality is not improved; its' amount is not 
attgmented. 

In the mean time, the one who loses, is a profligate, who throws away, 
without any requital, the property he possesses. The one who gains is a 
ruffian, who pounces, like a vulture, on the property which he possesses 
not, and has acquired no right to possess ; and both are useless members 
ai society, a mere excrescence on the body politic. tV^orse than this: 
they are a nuisance ; like leeches on the back of some mighty, and health- 
ful animal, which though they sock their aliment from its blood, contri- 
bute nothing to its subsistence.— No matter how numerous these vaga- 
bonds, for I will not call them by a more reputable name, may be in any 
community; no matter how long they may live, or how assiduously they 
may proseoute their vocation. No monument of good, the product of that 
vocation will remain behind them. They will be remembered only by the 
i^Mtte they have committed, or the injury they have done, while witb 
respect to all the useful purposes of being, it will be as if they had never 
been. 

And is there no guilt in such an application of property as this ! "Did 
Almighty God place mankind here for an occupation so mean! Did he 
bestow on them treasures for an end so ignoble !-^If Jestfs Christ con* 
demned to utter darkness that unprofitable servant, who having wrapped 
h«i talent m a napkin only, buried it in the earth : what think you wUl be 
his sentence on the profligate, who, having staked and lost his all, goes 
from the gaming table, a self created pauper, to the judgment seat! Nor 
will the Judge less scrupulously require an account of the cents you have 
amusively put down at pique^ than he would, though you had played 
away at brag the entire amount of the shekel of the sanctuary. 

But you do not snean to nmble, nor to advovcate it I know it. But I 
also know if you play at aU, you will ultimately do both. It is but a line 
that separates between innocence and sin. ^ Whoever fearlessly approach- 
es this line, will soon have crossed it. To keep at a distance, therefore, 
is the part of wisdom. No man ever made up his mind to consign to per- 
dition his soul at once. No man ever entered the known avenues, which 
conduct to such an end, with a firm and undaqnted step. Tue brink of 
ruin is approached with caution, and by imperceptible degrees ; and the 
wretdi who now stands fearlessly scoffing there, but yesterday bad 
shrunk back'from the tottering cUfiT, with trembling- Do you wish for 
illustration ? The profligate's unwritten history will furnish it. How in- 
offensive its commencement, how sudden^ and how awful its catastrophe! 
Let tts review his life. He commences with play i but it is only for 
amusement. Next he hazards a triflte to give interest, and is surprised 
when he. finds himself a gainer by the hazard. He then ventures, not 
without misgivings, on a deeper stake. That stake, he loses. The loss 
and the guilt oppress him. He drinks^ to revive his spirits. His spirits 
tevived, he stakes to retrieve his fortune-. Again he is unsuccessful, and 
again fab spirits flsgi and again the inebriating cup revives them. Ere he 
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it awate of it« he hat become a drunkard : he hat hecotne a bankrupts 
Retource failt him. Hts fortune is gone ; his character it gone ; fait teiv* 
demett of conscience is gon^« — ^God has withdrawn hit spirit from him. 
The demon of detpair taket pottettion of hit bosom; reaton deserts him. 
he becomes a maniac ; the pistol or the poignard close the tcene, and with 
^ a thnek he plunget, unwept, and forgotten, into heH. ' 

But there are other lightt in which thit sobject should be yiewed. The « 
proper aliment of the body it ascertained by its effectt. Whatever is nu- 
. tricious it selected ; whatevier is poisonous, avoided. Let a man of coin- 
mon prudence, perceive the deleterious effects of my fruit, however fair 
to the eye; however tweet to the tatte-^let him perceive thete effectt, in 
the haggard countenancet and swollen Kmbt of tbote who have bet^n par* . 
taking of it, and though he may not be able to ditcover wherein itt vi» , 
ciousness consittt, he admitt that it it viciotu, and thrinkt from the parti«- 
cipation of a repast in which some seccet poison lurks, that proves fatal * 
to many and injurious to most who hitherto have tasted it. Why should 
I not the same circumspection be used with respect to the aliment > of the 
mind^ It should undoubtedly. But gaming presents even a stronger case 
th«i the one we have supposed. For not only the fact but the reason of 
it is obvious. So that we may repeat what has been already said of f^^^me^ 
of hazard, that th^ impart no expansion or vigour to the mind, and that 
their ir^uenee on the ajfectione, andpaeti^nt, and heart are deleierinu. 

When 1 affirm, that these gamee impart no expansion or vigour to the 
mind, 1 do not m^'an to be Underttood that they are or can be performed 
entirely witliout intellection. It is conceded, that the tilliett game re- 
quiret some understanding, and that to play at it, is above the capacity of 
an oyster, perhaps of an ox or of an ape. It is conceded too, that games 
of every sort require some study ; the most of them however, require but,  
little ; and after a few firtt efforts, the intelllsctual condition of the game- 
ster, so far as hit occupation it concerned, is but one degree removed 
from that of the dray-horse, buckled to hit harness, and treading over 
from day to day, and from hight to night, the same dull track, as he turns 
a machine which some mind of a higher order bit invented. So very hum^ 
ble it this species of occupation ; to very limited the sphere in which it 
allovfs the mind to operate, that if aii indivual wereto remain through the 
term of his existence, mute and motionless, in the printer state of the Nor« 
wegian bear, bis intellectual citreer would be about as splendid, and his 
^ « attainments in knowledge about at great at they* would, were he to 
commence play in childhood, and continue on at whist or loo to 
eternity. For though the latter ttate of being, pre-suppo^es some exer- 
ciie of*^ the m^ental Utculties, it is so little, so low, and so uniform, that if 
the result be not literally nothir^, it approaches nearer to It than the re- 
sult of any other state of being, to which an intelligent creature can be 
doomed, short of itbsolute inanity, and death. «^ 

How unlike in itt effect, must be this immeaning shuffle of tardsi this 
eternal gaze, on the party coloured surface of a few small pieces of pastes 
board, where nothing but spades, and hearts, and diamonds, and clubs, 
over and over again, every hour of the day, every hour of the night, meet 
the sleepless eye of the vacant beholdeiv— how unlike must be tne effect 
of Uiis pitiful employment, continued for fifty or for seventy years, to that, 
which would have been produced on the same mind, in tike same period, 
by following the track of Newton, to those sublime results, thither he 

has led the way in the regions of abstraction.... -By communing with the 

soul of Bacon, deducing trom individual facts, the tmiversal laws of the 
\ material universe ; or by mounting with Herschell, to the Atheneum of 

tlie firm%ment, and learnmg direct from the volume of the stars, the sci • 
cnce of astronomy ?-»-Iiow unlike to that whiei^ would liave been produced 
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in the same period* by rang^ing inth Paley» throof h the department of 
iDonids ; by soaring with Hartey 60 the wing of de^otioft, iff eVen by^ tra- 
cing the footsteps of Tooke, amid the mazes of philology ? 

Card-playing has not eveil the merit of the conHinOn chit-chat of the tes- 
table. Here there is some scope for reason ; some for a play of fancy , some > 
•ccasion for mental effort ; some^ tendency to habits of quick associatioii^ 
^n attack, in repartee, and the various turns, reSoited to for keeping aj^ 
and enlivening conversation Mnch less has it the merit of hijg^h^ and more 
rational discourse, of music, of painting, or of reading. 

Indeed, if an occupatioit were demanded fO!r the express put^ose of p^r* 
Terting the human intellect, and humbling, and degrading, artid narrowing. 
I bad almost said annihilating, the soul of man, one more effectual, could' 
not be devised, than the one the gamester has alreadydevised and pre-oc- 
capied. And the father and mother of a family, who insteadof assembling 
their children in the reading-room, or conducting them to the altar, seat 
them, night after night, beside themselves at the gaming table, do, so fi^r 
as this part of their domestic economy is toncemeo, contribute not only to 
quench their piety, but also to extinguish their intellect, and convert them ' 
into automatons, living mummies, the mere mechanical members of a d6» 
mastic gambling machine, which, though but Uttle soul is necessary, re- 
quires a nomber of human hands to work it. And if under such a blight* 
ing culture, they do not degenerate into a state of mechanical existence, 
And gradually losing their reason, their taste, their fancy, become incapa- 
ble of conversation ; the fortunate parents may thank the school-house, the 
church, the library, the society of friends, or some other and less wretch- 
ed part of their own defective system, for fureventiiig the consummation of 
M> frightful a resiUt. 

Such, young gentlemen, are the morbid and sickly eiKscts of play upon 
the human intellect. But intelligence constitutes no inconsiderable part 
•f the glory of man; a glory, which, unless eclipsed by crime, increaseis, 
ms intelligence increases. Knowledge is desirable with referhnce to this 
world, but principally so with reference to the next; not because philoso- 
phy, or language, or mathematics will certainly be pursued in heaven ; 
tat because the pursuit of them on earth, gradually communicnttes that 
quickness of perception, that acumen which, as it increases, af^roximates' 
towards tb^ sublime and sudden intuition of celestial intelligences, and' 
which cannot £ul to render more splendid the commencement as w^l as' 
more splendid the progression of man's interminable career. 

But while gaming leaves the mind to languish, it produces its full ef^ 
feet Ml thepoMfiont, and on the heart. Here however that efiect is delete- 
rious. ' None of the sweet and amiable sympathies, are at the card-table 
called into action. No throb of ingenuous and philanthropic feeling, ia 
excited by this detestable expedient for killing time, as it is called ; and 
it is rightly so called; for many a murdered hour will witness at the day 
of judgment, against that fashionable idler, who divides her time between 
her toilet and the card-table, no less than against the profligate, hackney- 
ed in the ways of sin, and steeped in all the filth md debauchery of gam- 
bling. But it is only amid&t the filth and debauchery of gambling, that the 
full effects of card-playing on the passions and on the heart of man are 
seen. 

Here that mutual amity, that elsewhere subsists, ceases; paternal affec- 
tion ceases; even that community of feeling that piracy excites, and thiat 
hinds the very banditti together has no room to operater for at this inhos- 
pitable board, every man's interest, clashes with every man^s interest, and 
every man's hand is literally against every man. 

The love of mastery, and the love of moneys, are the purest loves, of 
which the gamester ia susceptible. And even the love of mastery, loses 
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«U its noblenett, tnd de^^enemtet into the love of lucre, which ultimately 
{fredominates and becomes the ruling passion. 

Avarice is always base ; but the gamester's avarice is doubly so. It is 
avarice unmixed with any ingredient of magnanimity, or mercy. Avaiice»^ 
that wears not even the guise of public spirit ; that claims not even the 
meagre praise of hoarding up its own hard earnings. On the contrary, it. 
is^an avarice, that wholly feeds upon the losses, and only delights itself 
with the miseries of Others. Avarice, that eyes, with covetous desire^, 
whatever is not individually its own ; that crouches to throw its fangs 
over that booty, by which its comrades are enriched. Avarice, that stoops 
to, rob a traveller, that sponges a guest, and that would filch, the very- 
dust from the pocket of a friend. 

But, though avarice predominates, other related passions are called into 
^tion. The bosom, th^t was once serene and tranquil, becomes habitu- 
ally perturbed. Gnvy rankles ; jealousy corrodes ; anger rages, and hope 
and fear alternately convulse the system. The mildest disposition grows 
morose ; the sweetest temper becomes fierce and fiery, and all the once 
amiable features of the heart assume a malignant aspects — Feaiurea of 
the heart, did I say ^ Pardon my mistake. The finished gambler has none. 
Though his intellect may not be; though his soul may not be; his heart 
is quite annihilated. 

Thus habitual gambling, consummates what habitual pbw commences. 
Sometimes its deadening influence prevails, even over female, virtue, 
eclipsing all the loveliness, and benumbing all the sensibility of woman. 
In every circle, where cards, form the bond of union, frivolity and heart- 
lessness, become alike characteristic of the mother and ihe daughter ; 
devotion ceases ; domestic care is shaken off, and the dearest friends^ 
even before their burial, are consigned to oblivion. 

This is not exaggeration. I appeal to fact. Madame du T3efrand, was 
certainly not anriong the least accomplished, or the least interesting fe- 
males, who received and imparted that exquisite tone of feeling, that per- 
vaded the most fashionable society of modern Paris. And yet it is record- 
ed of her, in the correspondence of the Baron De Grimm, whose veracity 
will not be questioned, Uiat when her old and intimate friend and admi- 
rer, M. de Pontcde Vesle, died, this celebrated lady came rather late to 
s great supper, in the neighbourhood ; and as it was known, that she made 
it a point of honour, to attend him^ the catastrophe was generally suspect- 
ed. She mentioned it however, herself, immediately, on entering ; adding 
that it was lucky he had gone off so early in the evening, as she might 
otherwise have been prevented from suopearing. She then Sat down to 
table, and made a very hearty and mer^^ meal of it. 

Afterwards, when Mad. de Chatelet, died. Mad. du Deifand, testified 
her grief for the most intimate of all her female acquaintance, by cireula* 
ting over Paris, the very next morning, the most libellous and venomoua 
attack on her person, her understanding, and her morals. 

This utter heartlessness, this entire extinction of native feeling, was 
not peculiar ta Mad. du DeiTand ; it pervaded that accomplished, and 
fashionable circle, \n. which she moved. Hence, she herself, in her turn, 
.experienced the same kind of sympathy, and her remembrance was con- 
sippned to the same instantaneous oblivion.' During her last illness, three 
other dearest friends used to come and play cards, every nighty b^ the 
aide of her couch-nand as she chose to die in the middle of a very mter.^ 
eating game, they quietly play^. it Q.ut-(-4ind Settled their accounu before 
Reaving tbe apartment* 

.  See Qua^erly Qevicv.. 
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t do not sfty that sach are tbe nniformy fnit I do lay, that stich are th)^ 
hatural and legitimate effecti of gaining on the female charatter. The ^ 
love of play is a Demon, which Only takes possession* as it kills the heart. 
But, if such is the effect of giming, on the dtie sex, what must be its ef- 
fect on the other? Will nature long survive in bosoms invaded, not by 
ganung only, but also by debauchery and dronkennness, those sister Fu- 
ries, which hell has lei loose, to cut off our young men from, without, and 
our children from the streets ? No, it will not. As we have said^ the fin- 
ished gain)>ler has no heart. The club with which hv herds^ would meet* 
though all its members were in mourning. They would meet,, though the 
place of rendezvous were the chamber of the dying, they would mee^ 
though it were. an apartment in the charnel-house. Hot eveft the death of 
kindred can affect the gabbler. He would play upon his brother's coffin ; 
he would play upon his father's sepulchre. . 

Yonder see that wretch, prematurely old in infirndty, as well as sin. 
He is the father o^ a family. The mother of his children, kyvely in her 
tears, strives, by the' tetiderest assiduities, to restore his health, and with 
it, to restore his temperence, his love of home, and the long4ost channs 
ef domestic life. She pursues him by her kindness* and her entreaties to 
his haunts of vice; she reminds him of his children v she tells him of their 
virtues s of their sorrows s of their wants f and she adjures him, by th6 
love of them, and by the love of God, to repent, and to return. Vain at^^ 
' tempt ! She might as well adjure the whirlwind ; she might as well en- 
treat ^e tiger. 

The bf ute has no feeling leh. He turns upon her in the spirit of thft 
demons with which he is possessed. He curses his children and her who 
bare them ; and as he prosecutes his game, be filU the intervals with im- 
precations on himself; with imprecations on his makers imprecations bor^ 
rowed from this dialect of devils, and uttered with a tone that befits only 
the organs of the damned! And yet in Oiia monster there once dwelt th^ 
spirit of a man. He had talents, he had honour, he had even faith. He 
might have adorned the senate, the bar, the altar. But alas ! his was a faith 
that saveth not. The gaming uble has robbed him of it, and of all things 
else that is worth possessing. What a frightful change of character! What 
a tremendous wreck, is the soul of man in ruins ! 

Return disconsolate mother to thy dwelling, and be submissive ; thou 
shalt become a widow, and thy chUdren fatherless. Further effort will 
be useless — ^the reformation of thy partner is impossible. God has.forsa* 
kea him— nor will good angeb weep» or watch over him any longer* 
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Mjt. Fhillipa^ Ad^reaf to tbe KiRg. 

M^lketi t preautt<i to addreis you on the subject wliich afflicts an^ a^j^ 
tatM ihe country, I do so with the most profound sentiments of respect 
and lo^alty^fr'lStit I am no flattei^er. , I wish well to your illustrious housed 
atui thmfore .address you in the tone of simple truth4-the inierests of 
the Kii)^ and Queen are identified, and her majesty's advocate must be 
your'sf The degradation of any branch of your famtlyt must^ in some de* 
gree, compromise the dignity of all^ and be assured there is as much dan- 
ger as discredit in familiarizing the public eye to such a spectacle.' I 
llave no douhl that the present exhibition is not your royal wish ; I have 
llo doubt it is tlie work of wily sycophants and slanderers, who have per- 
Haaded you of ^bat they know to be false, in the base hope that it may 
turn out to be profitable. ' With the view« then, of warning you against 
interested hypocrisy, and of giving to your heart its natural humane and 
noble iitoiinatioti; I invoke you^ attention to the situation of your perseca- 
(ed consort ! I implore of you to consider whether it would not be for the 
•afety of the state, for the tranquillity of the country, for the honour of 
your house, and for the interests alike of royalty and humanity, that an 
Ikalpless female should be permitted to pass in peace the few remainiai^ 
years which unmerited misery has spared to her. 

It is now, fiUt'e, about live and twenty years since her majesty landed on 
the sho^s of England— a princess by birth— a queen by marriage— -the re- 
laitive •f kings— and tfie daughter and the sister of a hero. She was then 
yioung— direct from the indulgence of a paternal court— the blessing of her 
i|^ed' parents, of whom she was the hope and stay— and happiness shone 
brigbAy o'er her ; her life had been all sunshine — time for her had only 
tpfA On flowers ; and if the visions which endear, and decorate and hallow 
hioihe, were ▼anished forever, still did she resign them for the sacred 
name of wife, and sworn affection of a royal husband, and the allegiance 
of^a glorious and gallant people. She was no more to see her noble father's 
liand unhelm the warriors brow to fondle over his child— no more for her 
«> mother's tongue delighted as it taught, that ear which never heard a 
strain, that eye which never opened on a scene, but those of careleas, 
crimeless, cloudless infancy, was now about to change its dulcet tones and 
fairy visions for the accent and the country of the stranger. But she 
had heard the character of BritonS-^she knew that chivalry and courage 
co-existed— she knew that where the brave man and the free man dwelt* 
the very name of 'woman bore a charmed sway, and where the voice of 
England echoed your royal pledge, to '* love and worship, and cleave to 
her alone," she but looked upon your Sire's example, and your nation's 
annals, and was satisfied.— Pause and contemplate her enviable station at 
the hour of these unhappy nuptials ! The created worlds could scarcely^ 
exhibit a more interesting spectacle. There was no earthly bliss of which 
she was not either in the possession or the ^expectancy. Royal alike by 
foirth and alliance— honoured as the choice of England's heir, reputed the 
most accomplished gentleman in l&urope-^er reputation spotless as the 
unfallen snow— her approach heralded by a people'aprayer, and her foot* 
steps obliterati^d by an obsequious nobility — her youth, like the lovely sea- 
son which it typified, one crowded garland of rich and fragrant blossoms, 
refreshing every eye with present beauty, and filling every heart with pro- 
mised benefits i-i-^No wonder that she feared no famine in that spring tide 
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of her happinest—no wonder that the speech was raptare^ and her tt<p 
was buoyancy! She w:|8the darling of parent's hearts; a kingdonrt was her 
4ower— -her very glance^like the sun cifhearen, diffused lifrht, and warmth, 
and luxury around it— in her public hour, fortune concentrated all its ra^^s 
Qpoii her, and when she shrunk from its too radient noon, it was withm 
the shelter of a husband's love, which God and nature, and duty and mo- 
rality, assured her unreluctant faith should be eternal Such was she then» 
mil joy and hope, and generous credulity, tlie credulity that springs from 
honour and from innocence. And who could blame it ? You liad a world 
to choose, and she was y^our selection— your ages were compatible—- your 
births^ were equal-«-yoa had drawn her from the'house where slie was 
honourable and happy— you had a prodigal allowance showered on you 
by the people— you had bowed your anointed head befpre the altar; and 
SFWom by its majesty to cherish and protect her, and this you did in the 
presence of that moral nation ft6m whom you hold the crown, and in the 
face of that church of which you are the guardian. The ties which bound 
you were of no ordinary texture — you stood not in the situation of some 
secluded profligate, whose brutal satiety might leave its victim to a death 
of solitude, where no eye coutd see, nor echo tell the quiverings of her 
ngony. Your elevation wa^ too luminous and too lofty to be overlooked, 
aod she, who confided with a vesufs faith and a virgin's purity in your 
fionour and your morals, had a corroborative pledge in that puhlioity, 
which could not leave her to suffer or be sinned against in secret. All the 
calculations of her reason, all evidence of her experience, combined their 
confirmation. Her own parental home was purity itself, and yours might 
have bound republicans to royalty; it woidd have been little less than 
treason to have doubted you ; and, oh ! she was right to brush away the 
painted vermin that infest a court, who would have withered up her youth* 
ful heart with the wild errors of your ripe minority! Ob, she was right to 
trust the honour of **VaSr England's** heir, and weigh but as a breath- 
blown grain of dust, a thousand follies and a thousand fauhs balanced 
a^nst the conscience of he^ husband. She did confide, and what has 
been the conseqtience ? . 

History must record it. Sire, when the bri^test gem in your diadem 
•ball have mouldered, that this young, confiding, inexperienced creature 
had scarcely heard the last congratulatory address upon her marriage, when 
she was exiled from her husband's bed, banished from her husband's soci- 
ety, and abandoned to the pollution of every slanderous sycophant who 
chose to crawl over the ruin I Merciful God? was it mete to leavo a hu- 
man being so situated, with all her passions excited an^ inflamed to the 
impulses of such abandonnient ? \^'as it meet thus to subject U^c inexpe- 
rienced youth to the scorpion sting of exasperated prkle, and .^U its inci* 
d^tal natural temptations? Was it right to fiing the shadow of a hus- 
band's frown upon the then unsullied snow of her reputation ? Up to the 
blight of that all-withering hour no human tongue dared to asperse her 
character. The sun of patronage was not then strong enough to 
quicken into life the serpent brood of slanderers : no starveling aliens, no 
' hungry tribe of local expectants, then hoped to fatten upon ute offals of 
the royal reputation. She was not long enough in widowoood> to give the 
spy and the perjurer even a colour for their inventions, llie peculiari- 
ties of the foreigner, the weakness of the female — the natural vivacity of 
youthful innocence, could not then be tortured into ''demonstrations 
strong;** for you, yourself, in your recorded letter, had left her "purity not 
only unimpeached, but unsuspected. That invaluable letter, the living 
document of your separation, gives us the sole reason for your exile, that 
your *' inclinations," were not in your power ! That, Sire, and that alone, 
was the terrific reaton which you gave your consort for this heart-rendin|r 
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degradation. Pei-Uaps they were not ; but give ms leave t6 aak, are n<H 
the obligations of religion independent of U8 } Has any man a right to square 
the iolemnities of marHage according to his rude;capricesr Am 1 youf 
lowly subject, to understand that I may kneel before the throne of God, 
and promise conjugal fidelity' till death, and self-absolve myself, whatever 
moment it suits my •• inclination?** Not so wijl that mitred bench, who see 
her majesty arraigned before them read to you this ceremony. They wUt 
tell you it is the most solemn ordinance of man— consecrated by the ap« 
proving presence of our Saviour.«^acknowledged by the whole civilized 
eommunity-«-4he source of life's purest pleasures, and of death's happiest 
consolations— the i^ch fountain of our life and being, whose draught not 
only purifies existence, but causes man to live in his posterity ;-they wilt tell 
you thit it cannot perish by ''inclination," but by crime, and that if there is 
any difference between the prince and the peasant who invoke its obliga- 
tion, it is the more enlarged duty entailed upon him, to whom the Al- 
mighty has vouchsafed the infiuenoe of an example. 

Thus, then, within one year after her marriage, was she fiung ''like a 
loathsome weed/' upon the worlds no cause assigned except your loathings 
inclination! It mattered nothing, that for you she had surrendered all her 
worldly prospects—- that she had left her hoine, her parents and her eoua- 
try—- that she had confided in the honour of a prince, and the heart of a 
man, and the faith of a Christian ; she had, it seems, in one little year, 
^' outlived your liking,'' and the poor, abandoned, branded, heart-rent 
outcast, must bear it all in silence, for— »Ae wtu a defenceleat tooman, and 
m ttranger. Let any man of ordinary feeling think on her situation at this 
trying crisis, and aay be does not feel his heart's blood boil Within him I 
Boor unfortunate ! who could have envied her her salaried shame, and her 
royal humilis^tion ? The 4o west peasant in her reversionary realm was hap* 
py in the comparison. The parents that loved her wei^e far, far away— 
the friends of her youth were in another land— she was alone, and he who 
should have rushed between her and the bolt of heaven, left her exposed 
to a rude world's' caprices. And yet she lived, and lived without a mur- 
mav\ her tears were silent— her sighs were lonely; and when you, per- 
haps, in the'ridh blaze of earth's magnificence, forgot that such & wretch 
existed, no reproach of her's awoke your slumbering memory. Perhaps 
she cherished the visionary hope that the babe whose ^perilous infancy'* 
^e cradled, might one day be her hapless mother's advocate * How fond- 
ly did she trace each faint resemblance ! Each little casual paternal smile* 
which played xxgon the features of that ehild, and might some distant day 
be her redemption^ Uow, as it lisped the sacred name of father, did she 
hope its innocekt infant tone might yet awake within that father's breast 
some fond association ! Oh, sacred fancies ! Oh, sweet and solemn visions 
•f a mother— who but must hallow thee ! Bleitt be the 'day-dream Hmt be- 
guiles her heart, and robed each cloud that ho vera o'er her child iiiairy 
coluUrs of that heart's creation ! Too toon life's wintry whirlwind miist 
come to sweep the prismed vapour into nothing. 

Thus, Sire, for many and many a heavy year ^ did your deserted Queen 
beguile her solitilde. Meanwhile for you a flattering world assumed its 

' harlot smiles — the ready lie denied your errors— the villain courtier deifi-^ 
ed each acW which in an bumble man was merely duty, and mid the din 
of pomp and mirth, and revelry, if remorse spoke, 'twas inarticulate. Be* 

t lieve me S)re, when all the tongues that fiattered you are mute, and all 
the gaudy pageants that deceived you are not even a shadow, an awful 
voice will ask in thnnder, did youb poor wife deserve this treatment, mere* 
ly from some distate of " inclination ?" It must be answered.. Did not the 
altar's voW demand a strict fidelity, and was it not a solemn and a swora 
duty, "for better and for worse,*' to watch and tend her— correct her 
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vaywardneu by gentle chiding, «nd Bingf the fonUne^s of an hussband'f 
love between her errors and the world ? It must be answered, where the 
poorest rag upon the poorest beggar in your realm, shall have the splen- 
dour of a corrpnation garment. 

Sad, alas ! were these sorrows of her solitude— but sad as tliey were, 
they were biit in their infancy. The first blow passed — a second and se- 
verer followed. The darling child, over whose couch she sh^ her 
silent tear — upon whose head she poured her daily benedicUon<— in whose 
infant smile she lived, and moved, and had her being, was torn away, and 
in the mother's sweet endearments she could no longer lose the miseries 
of the wife. Her father, and her laurelled brother too, upon the field of 
battle, sealed a life of glory, happy in a soldier's death, hr happier that 
this dreadful day was apared them ! Her sole surviving parent followed 
soon, and though they left her almost alone on earth, yet how eould she 
regret them ? she has at least the bitter consolation, that their poor child's 
miseries did not break their hearts. Oh, miserable woman ! made to re- 
joice over the very grave of her kindred, in mournful 'f ratitude that their 
hearts are marble. 

During a long probation of exile and wo, bereft of parents, country, 
child and husband^she had one solace still — her cAoracxrr was unblemish- 
ed- By a refinement upon cruelty, even that consolation yas denied her* 
Twice had she to undergo the inquisition of a tecret trial, originating in 
foul conspiracy, and ending in complete acquittal. The charity^ of her 
nature was made the source of erime-^the peculiarities inseperable from 
her birth were made the ground of accusation— her very servants were 
questioned whether every thought, and wordy and look, and gesture, and 
visit, were not so many overt nets of adultery ; and when her inost sacred 
momenta had been heartlessly explored, the tardy verdict which freed her 
from the guilt, could not absolve her from the humiliating conscioasnesa 
of .the accusation. Your gracious father, indeed, with a' benevolence of 
heart more royal than hia royalty, interposed bis arm between innocence 
and punishment ; for punishment it was, most deep and grievous, to meet' 
discountenance from all your family,, and see the fame wMch had defied 
all |iroof made the capricious sport of hint and insinuation, while that fa-^ 
ther lived she «till had some protection, even in his night of life there was> 
a sanctity about him which awed the daring of the highway slanderer— hia 
honest, open, genuine ffij^/M^ look, would have silenced whole banditti of 
Italians. Your father acted upon the principles he professed. He was 
not more reverenced as a king than he was beloved and respected as a 
man ; and no doubt he felt how poignant it must have been to be denoun* 
ced as a criminal without crime, and treated as a widow in her husband'* 
life-time. But death was busy with her best protectors, and, the venera. 
ble form is lifeless now, which would have shielded a daughter and m 
Brunswick. He would have warned the Milan panders to beware the 
honour of his ancient house ; lie would have told them that a prying pet- 
tifoggtng» purchased inquisition upon the. unconscious privacy of a royal 
female, was not in the spirit of the English character; he would have dis«- 
dained the petty larceny of any diplomatic pickpocket ; and be would have 
told the whole rabble of Kalian informers and swindling ambassador*, that 
hi$ daughter's existence should not become a perpetual proscriptioiT ; that 
she was doubly allied to him by birth and marriage ; and that those who 
exacted all a wife's obedience, should have previously procured for her 
imshand's countenance. God reward him ! There is not a iaiher or an 
husband in the land, whose heart does not at thii moment makea pilgrim- 
age to his monument. 

Thus having escaped from two conspiracies equally afifecting her honor 
and life, finding all conciliation hopeless, bereft by death ef every natural 
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protector, and feaiini^ |>erhsp8 th&t practite tmght maktperfwiy etnmtent, 
she rehictantly determined on leaving England; One pang alone embit* 
tered her departure— her darling, and indeapite of all discoantenasce, her 
duteoua child, clung round her heart with natural tenaoity. Parent* who 
love, and feel that very love competUng separation, can only feel for her. 
Yet bow could she subject that devoted child to the humiUation of her ano- 
ther's misery ! How reduce her to the sad alternative of selecting betweeK 
Mparated parents! She chose the generous, the noble sacrifice— «el^ 
tnmished, the world was before her^one grateful sigh for England— one 
tear— the last, last tear <ipon her daughter's head^— and she departed. 

Oh Sife, imagine h^ at that departure! How changed ! how fallen, nnce 
a few ffhort years before, she touched the shores of England ! The day- 
beam fell not on a happier creatures-creation caught new colours from 
her presence, joy sounded its timbrel as she passed, and the flowers or 
birth, of beauty, and of chivalry, bowed doWn before her. But now, alone, 
Hn orphan and a widow ! her gallant brother in his shroud of glory ; no 
arm to shield, no tongue to advocate, no friend to follow an o'er-cIoudedT 
fortune; branded, 4>^graded, desolate, she flung herself once more upon the 
wave« to her less fickle than a husbands promises ' 1 do not wonder that she 
has now to pass through a sc^verer oideal, because impunity gives po'secu- 
tion confidence But I iMurvel indeed much, that then, after the agony of 
Ml ex psrte trial, and the trionvph of a complete though lingering excul- 
jiation, the natural spirit of Englisb justice did not stand embodied be- 
tween her and the shore, and bear her indignant to your capital. The 
people, the peerage, the prelacy, should have sprung into unanimous -pro-^ 
cession { all that was noUe or powerfiiU, or consecrated in the hind, shoitkl 
have borne her toilie palace gate, and demanded why their queen present* 
ed to their eye this gross anomaly ! Why her anointed brow should bow- 
down in the dust, when a British verdict ba4 pronounced her innocence t 
Why she was refused that conjugal restitution, which her humblest sub v. 
ject had a right to claim! Why the annals of theirtime should be disgra- 
ced, and the inorals of their nation endure the taint of this terrific prece- 
dent; and Why it was that after their countless sacrifices for your royal 
house, they should be cursed ifith this pageantrif of royal humiliation-; 
Bad they so acted tl)e dire affiiction of this day might have been spared 
OS. We should not have seen the filthy sewers of Italy disgorge a. living 
leprosy upon our throne; and slaves and spies, imported from a creedless 
brothel, land to attaint the sacred Majesty of England ! But who, alas! 
will succour the onfortanate ? The cloud of your displeasure was upon her» 
Slid the gay, glittering, coundess insect swarm of summer friendJb abide 
but in the sun-beam! She passed away— ^with sympath)r I doubt not, but 
in siJencCk 

Who could have thought, that in a foreign land, the restless fiend of - 
persecution would have haunted her? Who could have thought, that tn 
those distant climes, where her distracted brain had sought oblivion, the 
demoniac malice of her enemies would have followed } who could have 
thought that any human form which had an heart, would have skull^ed 
sifter the mourner in her -Wanderings, to note and con every unconsctoua 
gesture ? who could have thought, that such a man there was, who had 
drank at the pure fountaiiKof oar Brilbh law! who had seen eternal jus« 
tice in her sanctuary! who had invoked the shades of Holt and Hard« 
wicke, and held h«gh converse ifrith those mighty spirits, whom mercy 
bailed in heaven as her representatives on earth ! 

, Yet such a man there was ; who, on the classic shores of Como, even in. 
the land of the illustrious Roman, where every stone entombed an hero, and 
every scene was redolent of genius, ibrgot bis name, his country, and his 

calling, to hoard sucJi opinaMe and rabble slander! oh« sicred shaide 
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•f our departed sages ! avert your eyes from Chis unhallowed spectacle; 
the spotless ermine is ansulUed st'dl ; the ark yet stands untainted in 
the temple, and should unconsecrated bands assail it, there is a light- 
ning still, which would not slumber! No, no -, the judgment seat of 
British law is to be soared, not crawled to ; it must be sought upon aii 
egle's pinion and gazed at by an eagle's eye ; there u a radiant purit^r around 
it, to blast the glance of grovelling speculation. His labour was in vain. 
Sire, the people of England wiU not listen to Italian witnesses, nor ought 
Ihey. Our queen, has been, before ttiis, twice assailed, and assailed on the 
same charges. Adultery, nay, pregr^ancy, was positively sworn to, one of the 
ornaments of our havy captam Manby, and one of the most glorious he- 
roes who ever gave a nation immortality, a spirit of Marathon or old Ther- 
asopylx i he who planted England's red cross on the walls of Acre, and 
showed Napoleon, it was invincible, wei« the branded .traitors to their 
sovereign's bed ! Bnglishmen, and, greater scandal, Engli9k vHtmen^ per- 
sons of rank, and birth, and education, were found to depose to this infer- 
nal charge ! the royal mandate issued for inquiry ; Lord £rskine. Lord Bl- 
lenborough, a mai> who had dandled accusations from his infancy, sat on 
the commission, and what was the result ^ They found a ^oerdict of perju-' 
ry ag-edtut her bate accueert / The very child for whose parentage she 
might have shed her sacred blood, was proved beyoud all possible denial* 
to have been but the adoption of her charity.—** We are happy to declare 
to your majesty onr perfect conviction, that there is no fouRdation what- 
ever for believing, (I quote the very words of the^commissioners,) that the 
child now with the princess, is the child of her royal highness, or that she 
was delivered of any child in the year 1802; nor has any thing appeared 
to as, which would warrant the belief that she was pregnant in the year, or 
at any other period vtithin the compass of our, tn^mries.** Yet people of 
jrank, and station, moving in the highest society in England, admitted 
even to the sovereign's court, actually volunteered their sworn at- 
testation of this falshood! Twenty years have rolled over her since, and 
yet the same foul charge of adultery, sustained not as before by the plau- 
eible £sbrications of Englishmen, but bolstered by the habitual inventions 
of Italians, is sought to be affixed to the evening of her life, in the face of a 
generous and a k>yal people ! A kind o£ sacramental shipload — a packed 
and assorted carg^ of human affidavits has been consigned, it seems, from 
Italy to Westminster; thirty-thousand pounds of the people's money paid 
the pedlar who selected the articles; and with this infected freight, which 
should have performed quarantine before it vomited its moral pestilence 
amongst us, the queen of England is sought to be attainted! It cannot be. 
Sire; we have given much, very much indeed, to foreigners, but we will 
not concede to them the hard-earned principles of British justice. It is 
not to be endured, that two acquittals should be followed by a third expe- 
riment: that when the English testament has failed, an Italian vaiesalPs 
kiss shall be resorted to ; that when people of character here have been 
discredited, others should be recruited who have no character any where; 
hat above all, it is intolerable, that a defenceless woman should pass her life 
in endless persecution, with one trial in swift succession following another, 
in the hope perhaps, that her noble heart' which has defied all proof should 
perish in the torture of eternal accusation. Send back, then, to Italy . those 
^ien adventi^rs; the land of their birth, and the habits of their lives, 
alike unfit for an English court of justice. There is no spark of freedom 
—no grace of religion — no sense of morals in their degenerate soU. Effe- 
minate in manners; sensual from their cradles; crafry,venal^ and officious; 
naturalized to crime ; outcasts of credulity ; they have seen from their 
infancy their court a ba^n^io, their very churches scenes of daily assass na- 
tion I their faith is form ; their marriage cemsmoBy a mere mask for the 
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ttott teeesfaoas inter€mirteis goldis the god befbre which they proBtr«br 
every impulse of their nature. **A euri . sacra fames! quid non mortalia 
toectora cops!" the QnQ<e indig^nant exclamation of their antiquity* has 
become the maxim of their modem practice. ^ . ^ 

^ Ko nice extreme 9L,tPue liaUan knows : 

But, bid him go to hell— to bell he goes. 

Away with them any where from us ; they cannot live'in England ; thesf 
will die in the purity of its |noral atmosphere. 

Meanwhile during this accursed scrutiny, even while the legal blood- 
boands were on the scent the last dear stay which bound her to the world 
parted, ihe princeu Charlotte died/ I will not harrow up a father's feel- 
ings, by dwelling on this dreadful recoUection. The poet says, that even 
l^ef finds eomibrt in society, and Enf^land wept with you. But, oh, Ck>d I 
what most have been that hapless mother^s misery, when first the dismal ti- 
dinprs came upon her! The darling child over whose cradle she had shed b» 
many tears-^whose lightest look was treasured in her memory— who, amid 
the world's frown, still smiled upon her — the fair and lovely flower, whjch» 
when her orb was quenched in tears, lost not its filial, its divine ^elity ! 
It was blighted in iu blossom— its verdant stem was withered, and in a 
fbreign land nhe heard it, and atone— no, no, not quite alone. The myr- 
midons of British bate were around her, and when her heart's salt tears 
were bUnding^ h$r, a German nobleman was plundering her letters. Bethink 
you. Sire, if that fair paragon of daughters lived, would England's heart 
be wrung with this inquiry ? Oh ! slie would have torn the diamonds from 
her brow, and dashed each royal mockery to the earth, and rushed before 
the people, not in a monarch's, but in natures majeety-^^i child appealinf^ 
fbrher persecuted mother! and God would bless the sight, and' mam 
^ would hallow it, and every little infant in the land who felt a mother's 
livarm tear upon her cheek, would turn by instinct to that sacred sum* 
ttons. Your daughter in her shroud, is yet aUves Sire— her spirit is amongst 
us^t rose untombed when her poor mother landed— it walks amid the 
people—- it has left the angels to protect the parent. 

The theme is sacred, and I will not sully it— 'I will not recapitulate 
the • griefs, and, worse than griefs, the little, pitiful, deliberate insults 
which are burning on every tongue in England. Every hope blighted— 
every fViend discountenaneed — her kindred in their grave— her declared 
innocence made but the herald to a more cruel accusation-^her two trials 
Ibllowed by a third, a third on the same charges — her royal character in- 
sbuated away by German fdckloekt and Italian conspirators— her divorce 
sought by an extraordinary procedure, upon grounds untenable before 
any usual lay or ecclesiastical tribunal— her name meanly erased from the 
Liturgy— her natural rights as a mother, disregarded, and her civil right 
9S a queen sought to be exterminated ! and all this — all, because she dared 
to touch the sacred Soil of liberty ! because she did not banish herself, an 
implied adultress ! because she would not be bribed into an abandonment 
of herself and of the country over'whjch she has been called to reig^, and 
to which her heart is bound by the most tender ties, and the mosC indelible 
obligations. Yes, she might have lived wherever she selected, in all the 
magnificence which boundless bribery could procure for her, ofiered her 
by those who affect such tenderness for your royal character, and such de« 
Totion to the honour of her royal bed. If they thought her guilty, as 
they allege, this daring offer was a double treason— treason to your ma. 
jesty, whose honour they compromised — treason to the people, whose 
money they thus prostituted. .' But she spurned the infamous temptation, 
and «be was ri|B^ht. 3he w«$ right to front her insatiable accusers ; eTei| 
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afaa gutitjr^ never wta thete tictim with lach cijing^ palliatioBf t te|; 
mil mnoceot^ as in my conscience I believe ber to be, not perhaps of the 
leYities conungent on her birth, and which shall not be converted into con* 
^tractive crime, but of the cruel charj^e of adultery, now for a third time 
produced against her. She was right, bereft of the court, which was her 
luitaral residence, and all buoyant with innocence as she felt, bravely to 
llin^ herself upon the wave of the peopl&^that people will protect ber-^ 
Britain's red cross is her flag, and Drunswick^s spirit is her pilot. Maj 
the Almighty send her royal vessel triumphant into harbour ! 

Sire, I am almost done, I have touched but slig^btly on your queen's mis« 
IbTMines-^i have contracted the volume of her injuries to a single pag^^ 
mod if upon that page one word offpnd you, impute it to my zeal, not my 
•intention. Accustomed ail my life to speak the simple truth, I offer it 
vith fearless l^nesty to my sovereign. Tuu are in a difficult<^it may be 
in « most perilious emergency. Banish from your court the Sycophants 
wtio abuse yoas surround your palace with approving multitudes, not with 
armed mercenaries. Other crowns may be bestowed by despots and en- 
trenched by cannon s but 

The throne we honour is the people's choice. 

Its safest bulwark is the popular heart, and its brightest ornament d%» 
mteatic virtue. Forget not also, there is a throne which is above evj^q the 
throne of England— where flatterers cannot come— where kings are scep- 
treless. The vows you made are written in language brighter than the 
son, and in the course of nature, you must soon confront them ; prepare 
the way by effacing now, each seeming, slight and fancied injury, and 
when you answer the last awful trumpet, be your answer this, *'^0D I 
FORGAVE— I HOPE TO BE FORGIVEN *» 

> But, if against all policy, and all humanity, and all religiona you sh6ul4 
hearken to the counseU which further countenance this unmanly perseca- 
tioo, then must 1 appeal not ^o you but tqjrour parliament. I appeal to.,f he 
sacred prelacy of England^ whether the hojy vows which their high church 
edmihisteredy have been kept towards this Ulustiioua lady — whether the 
hand of man should have erased her from that page, with which it is 
worse thani blasphemy in man to interfere*— whether, aa Hotven's vicege- 
rents, they win not abjure the sordid passions of the earth, imitate the m« 
•pired humanity of their Sariour; and like Him, protect a peraecutecl 
creature from the insatiate fangs of ruthless, bloody, and untiring acca- 
satioil ! 

I appeal to the hereditary peerage of the realm, whether they will aid 
this levelling denunciation of their queen — ^whether they will exhibit tho 
unseemly sjMctacle of illustrious rank and royal lineage degp^ed for the 
mme of claiming its inheritance*— whether ^ey will hold a sort of civil 
crimination, where the accused is entitled to the mercy of an impeachment^ 
or whether they wiil say with their immortal ancestors — " We will not 
tamper with the laws of England V* 

I appeal to the emdned independent jvdgci, whether life is to be made 
m perpetual indictment — whether two acquittals should not discountenance 
m third experiment— whether if any subject suitor came to their tribunal 
thu* circumstanced, claiming either divorce or compensation, they would 
~ grant his suit; ind I invoke from them, by the eternal majesty of Bri- 
tish justice, the same measure for the peasant and the prince \ 
I I appeal to the Commong in Parliament ataembled, representing the Gl^ 
thets and the husbaqds of the nation — I beseech them by the outraged 
morals of the land! By the overshadowed digtiity of the throne ! by the 
hpHest and tendsvest fonns ef religion 1 by the honour of the snAf, the 
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tanctity of the thurcb, the safety of the state^ and character of the 
country * by the solemn vii'tues which consecrate their hearths ! by thos& 
fond endearments of nature and of habit which attach them to their 
cherished wives and families, 1 implore their tears, their protection, and 
their pity upon the married widow and the childless mother ! 

To those nigh powers and authorities I appeal with the firmest con- 
€dence in their honour, their integrity, and their wisdom. May their 
conduct justify my faith, and raise no blush on the cheek of our pos^ 
terity ! 

I have the honour to subscribe myself^ 
Sire, 
ibur Miyesty'a most faithful subject, 

CHARLES PHILLIPS. 



OthelWs Apology. 

MOST potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors^ 
My very noble and approv'd good' masters, 
^ That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true; true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in speech^ 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years pith, 
'Till now some nine moons wasted, they have u%'d 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; ^ 

And little, of this great world can I speak 
More than pertains to feats of broils and -battle ^ 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patiencey 
I will a round unvarnish'd tale deliver. 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charmii^ 
What conjuration, atid what mighty magic, 
(For such proceeding I am chargM withal) 
I won his daughter with - * 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me ; 
Still questit)n'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year^ the battles, sieges, fortunes^ 
That I have past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish day^ 
To th' very moment that he bade ?ne tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; * 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes in the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery: of my redemption thence^ 
And with it all my travel's history: 
Wherein of witres vast, and deserts idle, 
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Rough quarries; rocks, and hills, nrfaose heads touch heav'n, 

It was my bent to speak-— All these to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incHne, 

But still the house-aflairs would draw her hence, 

Which ever as she co id with haste despatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means^ 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not distinctively. 1 did consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains, a world of sighs, 

She swore, in fait**, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 

*Twas pittiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful 

She wish'd she had not heard it- yet she wish'd 

That heav'n had made her such a man : — She thank'd me^ 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had past ; 

And I tov'd her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd* 

Shakspeau^ 



Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas, I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story.—* 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of tliis life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Cssar ; so were you ; 
We both have fed ks well; and we can both 
IBhdure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and gusty day 
The troubled Tyber chasing with his shores, 
Caesar says to me, dar'st thou, Cassios, now 
Xicap in with me into this angry flood, 
Ancfswim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade lum follow ; so, indeed, he did, 
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'f Wielded at will the fierce democracy, 
*' And fulmin'd over Greece to M acedon 
** And Artaxerxes' I'hrone." 

0| could we but Ught upon these chosen spirits, these minds which caa 
balanct^ themselves and millions of other men! Gould Dickinson present 
among" her sons, an array hostile, terrible, destructive, to all the legions of 
infidelity and misrule, she might well hold up her head amid the seniina- 
ries of the nation, and receive their homage, not less fireely granted than 
richly merited. 

On Bubordination to mtthority. I regret to say that in all the departments of 
society, from the parental controul to that of the government, this is held 
by ou? youth in too little esteem. Their ambition, very early evinced, is to ^ 
be manly and to be free. They are, therefore, prone to spurn restraint 
and t^ take their own way : esteemed that to be a noble spirit which ac- 
knowledges^no superior ; afid that to.be true liberty which follows its own 
pleasure. That the prevalence of such a temper should produce wide 
. spreading mischief, is manifest to every sound thinker ; and often to tlie 
youth themselves, when it is too Ute to undo the consequences In the 
mean time it militates alike against the very constitution of our nature — 
agsdflst the most express commandments of God — and against those princi- 
ples of action Which, at All times and in every place, but from peculiar 
causes, in the present day and in our own country, are necessary to the 
order of society and the happiness of individuals. 

It militates against the very coruHtution of bur nature. It is not for no^ 
thing; it is for benigaand wise purposes, that our Creator has deter- 
mined we should come into the world utterly feeble and helpless. The 
first friend whom the infant reco|^nizes, is his mother. To her tenderness, 
her watchfulness, her patience, he probably owes more than to the kind- 
ness of any of his species. Under her gentle auspices the first buddings of 
his rational nature begin to unfold. To her is allotted the deligrh^ful pro- 
vince of teaching " the young idea how to shoot,*' of moulding the heart-— 
oif cherishing all its amiable and generous affections — of storing it with the 
*• sweet charities** of life— of leading it. in filial piety, to God the sovereign 
good. The rudiments of many a character distinguished for virtues hon- 
oured both on earth and in heaven, can be traced to the nursery and the 
lap. O most charming employment ! rich compensation for the seclusion, 
the anxieties, the pains, to which the sex is destined ! O most refreshings 
abatement of the sorrows of that cup which has been assigned to woman 
for her priority in transgression ! 

Then comes the father, appointed by the divine mandate to be the head 
of the domestic establishment. Uis family is his kingdom; his children 
are his subjects; and be is the governour in his own house. These youn^^ 
subjects are submitted to his rule: he knows best, at least better than they, 
what is for their good, liis authority is to bp their reason for many, for 
' most things, while they are quite young. And should they prove refrac- 
tory, his superior physical force can, and should, t^onstrain their submis- 
sion. If therefore, 6oth parents perform their duty, their children, not- 
withstanding the dreadful drawback of human depravity, will generally 
grow up truned to obedience. . Their habits will be incorporated into 
their character. They canpot become rude and disorderly without violating^ , 
all sense of decorum and gratitude; and breaking through, besides, 
all their early habits. The common sense of mankind is in iiccordance with 
all this. A rough, surly, ungovernable, boy, there is nothin,^ more com- 
mon than to call 3in' wmatural child. Thus are children, b^ liie very condi- 
tion of their being, made fift subjects for order which "is Heaven's first 
taw.'* And he who requites his parents ca]le,.by vicious courses, by giving 
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tftiaself up to the service of iniquity, which is the etientiid disbrtU^ though 
lie should be one of the " fkirest spirits,'* that ever '* lost, heaven^ and 
should be plausible and seducing as Belial himself, deserves no other ap* 
peliation than that of a mon9ter.\ 

I have sud tliat education includes the cultivation of manners. I 
mean by mannert all those lighter things in conduct, which though they 
do not occupy the rank of morids, do yet belong to the embellishmenUi 
cuid ornaments of life. 

1 hardly know how it has happened, that a '* scholar," is become a com- 
mon term for every thing unpolished and uncouth^ Some men, indeed, by 
tbe ^^atness of their genius, and the immensity of their erudition, have 
attaued a sort of privileged exemption from the common courtesies of so- 
ciety. But tbe misery is that the same exemption is claimed by those who 
ba.ve only rudeness, which they mistake for genius ; and disregard of civi* 
lity, which passes with them for erudition. Tims, if scholars are sometimes - 
a.wkWard and absent, every awkward, inattentive creature calls himself & 
scholar. Just as, to use a comparison of the late Mr. Guuvemeur Morris, 
** because statesmen have been called knaves, every knave should, of 
course, suppose himself a statesman." Certain however^ it is^ that no 
young men have enjoyed the reputation of beiog ill-bred, upnuinnerly, and 
vulg^, more than Students of Colleges. How is this? Is there any thing 
in the retreats of the muses to cherish ferocity ? Do men necessarily become 
l>ru|e^ when the world gives them credit for becoming philosophers I 
Does the acquisition of science, especially moral science, involve the des- 
truction of decency ? So that after a young man has left colle^ laden with 
^1 its honours, he has again to be put to school, in practical life, before he , 
can be fit for the company of gentlemen and ladies ? 1 blush to think that 
the place, which of all others, is supposed to teach a young man manners* 
is the artfUf.' That the kindness, the courtesy, the chivalry of life, should 
be associated with the trade of blood ! That the pistol and the dagger^ 
should be the measure of morals and of politeness, with gentlemen .• and 
that when they have trampled under their feet every law of God and mans 
and all that is dear to human happiness, and ought to be of high account 
in human society, is made the sport of momentary passion, they should 
still be allowed to pass for men of breeding', and honour / *' There is some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark !** 

What then is the government which o^]ght to be pursued, and will per- 
ferm such miracles among young men ^ One which is very plain, very sim- 
ple, though unhi^ppily not very common; and one which will carry the 
process through from a family op to a nation. The whole secret consists ; 
in being re^uonable, being ^rm, and being umffrm. 

1. In being reatona^h. Whatever you require^ must be such as cannot 
fafiriy be objected to : sueh as belong to the situation,' of your pupil, his 
duties, and his time of life. It is a very strong point gained to have hia 
conscience on your side. You are not to demand what he is unable to per- 
Ibnn. And if such happen to be his situation, it must be altered accord- 
ingly. Gjcat care must then be taken to see that your commands are fea* 
sonable; this matter being settled, I say : ^ 

2. That a good government ought to bejirm. Intreaty and supplication 
ought to have no more inftuence upon its proceedings, than upon the 
bench of the Supreme court ; and a youth should count no more upon its 
pliancy. I do not mean to assert, that a teacher or govemour of youth 
should never acknowledge an errour ; or that he should (fbstinately adhere 
to a thing because he has said or ordered it. He is a miserable pauper whom 
the loss of a six pence will bankrupt; and in intellectual matters he is no 
richer, who cannot afford to confess a mistake. He must not, indeed, do 
this often. But occasionaUy, as fntmanum est errare, be may by owning 
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that h« faM been misUken, domg^ it freely, doingp it mag^aniRidtisly, attmch 
the affections of the yuuth very strongly t6 his person, and affirm hts autho- 
rity by those very means which would weaken it in an undecided ai>d inca- 
pable man. 

S, 1 add, once more, that a government, to be good for any thing, must 
be uniform. By unilbrm, 1 mean that \\ shall be habitually tht* same thin^ ; . - 
that when you have its decisions at one time, you know where to find J 
them at another : that it shall not be marked by whim : shall not be moved 
cat of its course by gusts of passion : shall not, in a fit of great good hu- 
mour, allow to-day what in a fitof ill-humOur it will forbid to-morrow. ShaU 
not, therefore, tease and vex the subjects of it by its tivkleness, and ^Taria- 
bleness. These should always know what they have to depend upon ; and 
* not see the elements of order disturbed and broken up, by the prevalence 
t>f official disorder. J 

Against a government administered upon such prmciples, and marked^ ] 
in its several acts by courtesy, by kindness, by the frankness and ^gnity of .; 
gentlemen, I am persuaded that depravity herself could not muster up any 
thing like a formidable conspiracy. 

Such, gentlemen, we profess to be our aim ; and in the pirosecution of 
such an aim we feel confident of your support. Although we do not ex- 
pect to have much, if any, reason to apply for it. We do hope, that an ap- 
peal to the understanding, the magnanimity, the cons^cience, of the students, 
will fffeciually preclude those scenes of misrule* which have occaMonally 
tarnished the history of other Colleges ; and that affection will do for us, 
vhat the exercise of mere authority has not been abW to do for others, 
attaeh the students more and more to the interests of their ^hna Mater. 



Orrthe necessity of Learning in the Ministers of the 

Gospel. BY THE REV. P. LINPSLEY. 

But, brethern, allow me to appeal to facts. What says the history of 
the christian church ? Go to its comnoencement. Examine the qualifica- 
tions of its original founders. We have already hinted at their peculiar 
and distinguishing advantages and prerogatives : such as have never since 
been enjoyed or possessed. , Who succeeded th^m ? Men of the greatest 
learning then in the world. Men of whom the world was unworthy. Mctt 
who could put all Grecian and all Roman science tgthe blush :— who could 
meet the aged philosopher and the wily sophist on their own ground :«— 
Clemens, Ignatius, Poly carp, «Uistin, Iretixus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, 
Eusebius, Athanasius,* Basil, Chrysostom, l^actantius, Ambrose, Jerome^ 
August^ine, and a host of martyrs and fathers too numerous to mention. 

When learning declined, religion degenerated. When learnitig had van- 
bhed, religion Wi.s nearly extinct. When letters revived, religion agaia 
flourished and assumed a purer form. 

, Who were the first to discover, expose, refute, condemn, and demolish 
the papal errors and the papal tyranny ? Who, but the m^n of the largest 
mindn and ihe^ greatest learning? Need 1 name Wickliif, Huss, Jeroipe of 
Prague, Luiher, Melanchthon, Calvin, Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Knox,, 
and a hundred others, as eminent for literature as religion ; for integrity 
and courage as for zeal and ardour in the cause of truth ; who nobly dared 
to i^em the torrent which had nearly deluged the christian world, and 
nearly buried in ruins the whole christian fabrick I 

Shall I trace the progress of religion from that bright epoch .when the 

9un of the Reformation first rose abore the hbrizoa •nd began to dispel the 
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darkness ofa Idng dismal night which seemed to thfeaten an endless dorar 
tion, down to the present time ? What is the character of th^^ men who have 
labourci in the field and on the battle-g^round with most efficiency and suc- 
cess ? Who liave written books, and thundered in the pulpit, with arf^ument 
and eloquence irresistible and overwhelming? W^ere they not the most 
acute, best disciplined* most profoundly erudite of the ages in which they 
fiijurished r Shall 1 come nearer to your own times and to your own doors ? 
Shall I invoke the spirits of a Hammond, an Owen, a Baxter, a Flavel, a 
Stillingfleet, a TiUotson, an filiot, a Swartz, a Jobn« an Bdwafds, a D<ivies, 
ak Whitefif Id, a Horsley, a Porteus, a Buchannan, a Witherspoon i — but the 
catalogue would be endless. 

The hisiory of Christianity is a triumphant refutation of the heresy and 
the slander that learning is unnecessary, or that it is unfriendly to genuine 
religion. It exhibits proof most positit'e that without learning nothing has 
been or could have faueen ejected. That zeal without knowledge leads to 
ran<Aticism, to error, to superstition, to enihusiasro ;^— to abuses and heresies 
the most absurd and abominable. 

On this topic I might indulge ui a variety of illustration from facts. I 
could summon your attention to a thousand mournful evidences of thi^ 
ftaiTger of suffering self-sufficient aspiring ignorance to obtrude itself int« 
the direction and government of the church. 

Commissioned by his divine Master to proclaim glad tidings of peace to 
the perishing: he labours to fulfil the object of his embassy with a 
seal, a patience, a perseverance, which no earthly considerations could 
inspire : and which no earthly diseouragements or difficulties can damp 
or destroy. 

Is be an eBthusiaat;; is he an impostor^ There may be enthusiasts s 
there may be hypocrites; there may be wolves in sheep'a clothing invested 
^tb this sacred character. But what then ? Does th<s fact afford any 
sound argument against the sincerity and good faith of the whole body m 
chriatian ministers i What j^o<n/ thing is there in the universe which has 
Bot- been abused and counterfeited ? What wise and benevolent institution 
has ever existed free from contamination and perversion' S: range, indeed, 
would it be; if religion: if the christian religion : and the ministers bt this 
religion, did not occasionally share the corruption, degeneracy, and abuse 
which are inseparable from all things here below. There is no form of 
virtue, no disguise of religion which has not been assumed as a conve« 
nient ma^k for the worst <? crimes. And this fact operates with no less 
force to the disadvantage of natural religion; of natural or^olitical virtue; 
of human learning and wisdom ; and of every thing which the world calls 
l^at and good ; than it does to the disparagement of Christianity and its 
advocates. This species of argument therefore has no application to the 
case. Or, if it have, it would equally demolish the systems of the sag^ 
and the moralist: of the believer and the infideji. It would leave us nothing 
but one vast wild of hideous ruin and deformity: of hopeless misery and 
wickedness. Beware then of this subtile, insinuating exterminating logick. 
It is unsound and illiberal. And none but the enemies of truth and piety 
can employ it 

Christianity is the only system of religion at present known in the world 
which can lay just claims to a heavenly origin. If it be true, its own infal- 
lible oracles declare the appbintmem, and the necessity of continuing for- 
ever a ministry in the church. And how can this ministry be perpetuated , 
except by the regular education ofa competent number of young men to 
supply the places of those vacated by age, infirmity, and death : and to 
meet the growing demands of an enlarged and daily increasing church? 
What mode of education can be devised better adapted to meet these wants, 
than pubUck semmaries exclusively devoted to this object under the spe- 
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ebl fiiperi]itend«nee and eonUt^l of the church itself? T propose this ques- 
tion with perfect confidence that a negative reply cannoi be made to it. ; an^ 
will not be made to it, by the wise, the judicious, and the pious. 

The exigency of the case suggests this as the only natural and efficient 
method of furnishing an adequate supply of faithful and enlightened pastors 
and missionaries for the vast evangelized and unevangelized regions of this 
almost boundless continent : whose population is annually augmenting^ in a 
ratio which confounds all computation: whose spiritual wants of course 
,sre multiplying with equal rapidity: and to a degree, which almost over- 
whelms with discourageroent the pious philanthropist while contemplattn|p 
this great moral wilderness which is scarcely illumined by a ray of gospel 
light. Surely it is time for the friends of religion and humanity to awaJce. 
from their slumbers, and to put forth afl their strength in one g^and effort to 
meliorate the condition of the countless thousands of our own countrymen 
who are literally perishing for lack c^f knowledge : ^es, at this moment des* 
titute of the ordinaiy means of grace ; — ^without bibles and without minis- 
ters. ^ ^ 

There is nov a g^nd movement in the camp of Israel. Arias and come 
forth to the help of the. Lord against the mighty. 

Behold the progress of hereby and infidelity under the disguise of ra- 
Honal chritHanity, See the artifice of the great destroyer in these latter 
days. He has commissioned his emissaries to assume the garb and the 
functions of ihe ministers of the gospel, chat they may the more effectually 
sap the foundatioti of the whole christian edifice. He ha^ enlisted talents* 
and learning, and indeiiitigable enterprise in this woik of desolation. He 
has taught the deistical scoffer at revelation to step a little aside from his 
accustomed track ; and to come forward in a new shape, but with the same 
malignant hostility against the truth. He is now willing to be esteemed a 
catholick liberal christian. , But he rejects the essential divinity of the Sa- 
viour i the depravity of human nature ; the doctrine of the atonement, 
and of justification hj faith. — Or, he is a christian without holding one 
principle of the christian religion which can distinguish it from the reli- 
gion of nature. Modem unitarianism, which is every where insinuating 
itself into the hearts of men naturally predisposed to its reception, because 
it. is exactly suited to the natural-character of men, is more to be dreaded 
than any species of infidelity ever yet avowed. It is a dndly enemy, wear; 
ing the mask and the name of a friend. 
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The following Sermon, was delmered on a missipnary oeeft* 
gUm, in Tottenhart^Court^Chapel^ London, hy the Btv^d* 
J. M. Mastnu, B. D. late provost of Columbia Cdlege^ hut 
now President of Dickinson-^CoUege^ Carlisky fPenn.) R 
is with no (yrdinary emotions of pleasure that it is presented 
to the public in this compilation. — M aU intelligent and 
correct reasoners wiU acknowledge^ that it exhibits the 
*' truth of God^ and the way to eternal Ufe;^^ and persons 
of refined taste will find it to be one of the most interesting^ 
^lendid^ and highly finished productions of the present age. 
The Compiler will only aM--let students in divinity edipse 
it if in their power. 

MESSIAH'S THRONE. 

HsB. u—S.'^But unto the Son, he taHh, Thy Throne^ O God, it fir ever and ever ^ 



IN the all-important argument which occupies thia epistle, Paul assumes, 
what the belieying Hebrews had already professed, thai Jesus of Nazaielli 
is the true Messiah. To prepare them for the consequences of their own 
principle ; a principle involving nothing less than the abolition of their law,, 
the subversion of their state, the ruin of their city, the final extinction oC 
their carnal hopes, he leads them to the doctrine of their Redeemer's per- 
gon in order to explain the nature of his offices, to evince the value of his 
spiritual salvation, and to show, in both, the accomplishment of their oeco*- 
nomy which was ' now ready to vaiush away ' Under no apprehension of 
betraying the unwary into idolatrous homage, by giving to the Lord JesuSv 
greater glory than is 'due unto his name;' the apostle sets out with as- 
cribing to him excellence and attributes which beloog to no creature. Crea- 
tures of most elevated rank are introduced ; but it is to display, by contrast^ 
the pre-eminence of Him who is * the brightness of the father's glory, and 
the^^xpress image of his person.* Angels are great in might» and in dig- 
nity ; but * unto them hath he not put in subjection the world to coine.—- 
Unto which of them said he at any time. Thou art my son ?* To which of 
them^ * Sit thou at my right hand \* He saith, they «re spirits, * mnUtering 
spirits, sent forth to * minister unto them who are the Heirs of salvation.* 
Svt unto the SON, in a style which annihilates competition and comparisoa 
tmto the SON he saith, thf throne, O God, is fir ever and ever. 

Brethren, If the majesty of Jesus is the subject which the Holy Ghost se* 
lected for the encouragement and consolation of his people, when he was 
shaking the earth and the heavens, and diffusing his gospel among the na- 
tions ; can it be otherwise than suitable and precious to us on this occasion? 
Shall it not expand oar views, and warm our hearto, and nerve our ann, in 



our efforts to exalt his fame ? Let me implore then, the aid of your prayers ; 
but lar more importunaely the aids of his owii Spirit, while I speak of '* the 
things whteh concern the kina^ :' those i^reat things contained in the text— - 
bis personai glory — his sovereign rule — 

I. His personal glory shines forth in the name by which he \^ revealed ; a 
name above every name, tbt throne — (> God ! 

To the single eye nothing can be more evident, in the 

FirBt place, than that the Holy Ghost here asserts the essential deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Of his enemies, whom he will ' make his fi>ot»tool/ 
some have, indeed, controverted this position, and endeavoured to blot out 
the text from the catalogue of his witnesses. Instead of * thy throne, O God;* 
they would compel as by a perversion of phraseology, of figure^and ot sense, 
to read, * God is thy throite ;' converting the great and dreadful God into a 
symbol of authority in one of his own creatures. ^Tbe scriptures, itseems* 
may utter contradictions, or impiety,but the divinity of the Son they shall not 
attest The crown however, which * flourishes on his head,' is not to be 
torn away ; nor the anchor of our hope to be wrested from us, by the rude 
hand of licentious criticism. 

I cannot find, in the lively oracles, a single distinctive mark of deity which 
is not applied, without reserve or limitation, to the only bqgotten Son. * All 
things whatsoever tl^e Father hath, are fds.* Who is that mysterious Wobd, 
that was, *in the beginnings with God^ Who is the ' Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, the first and the last, the Almighty?' Who.'xs be 
that / knows what is in man,' because he searches the deep and dark reces- 
ses of the heart? Who is the Omnipresent, that has promised. < Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the. midst of 
tbem?' the light of whose countenance iS) %t-tbe same moment, the joy of 
beaven, and the salvation of earth? who is incircled by the Seraphim oahigh, 
and * walks in the midst of the gqiden candlesticksr' who is in this assem- 
bly; in all the assemblies of his people? in every worshipping family? in every 
closet of prayer* in ev?ry holy heart ? « Whose hands have stretched out the 
heavens and laid the foundations of the earth?* Who hath replenished them 
wkh inhabitants, and garnished them with beauty, hating created all things 
that are in both, ' visible and invisible; whether they be thrones, or domini- 
ons, or principalities, or powers?' By vthom do • ail things consist?' Who is 
^ the governor among the nations, having on his vesture and on his thigh a 
Bame written * King of kings and Lord of lords.' ffhorn is it the Father's 
will that <all men- should honour, even as they honour himself? Whom has 
he commanded his angels to worship? whom to obey? Before tohom do the 
devils tremble? ^Ao is qualified to redeem millions of sinners * from the 
wnth to come,' and preserve them, by his grace, to his everlasting kingdom? 
Who raiseth the dead, < havit^g life in hin>self, to quicken whom he will,' sO 
that at his voice, ' all who are m their graves shall come forth ; — ^and death 
and heir surrender their numerous and fbrgotten captives? Who shall weigh, 
in the balance of judgment, the destinies of angels and men? dispose of the 
thrones of paradise ? and bestow eternal life? Shall I submit to the decision 
of reason? Shall I ask a response from heaven? Shall I summon the devils 
from their < chains of darkness?* The response from heaven sounds in my 
ears; reason a()pn)vesr and the devils confess— Tlu|^ O Christians} is none 
otjier than the obej^t God oor Sitio vb ! 
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bideed, my brethren, the doctrine of oar Lord's divinity is not, fti t^faef^ 
more interesting' to oar faith, than, as a principle, it U essenliul to our hope. 
If he were not • the true God,* he couid not be • eternal life.' When prcs« 
aed down by guitt and languishing for happiness, I look around for adeliver' 
er such as nxf conscience and my heart and the word of God assure me I 
need, insult not my agony, by directing me to a creature— to a man, a mere 
man like myself f A creature ! a man ! My Redeemer owns my person My 
imnnortal spirit is bis property^ When I come to die, 1 must commit it into 
his hands. My soul ! My infinitely precious soul committed to a mere man ! 
become the property of a mere man! I would not, thus, entrust my bodji^ to 
the highest angel who burns in the temple above. Tt is only the ' Father of 
spirits,* that can have property in spirits, and be their refuge in the hour of 
transition from the present to the approaching world. In short, my breth- 
ren, the divinity of Jesus, is, in the system of grace, the sun to which all its 
parts are subordinate, and all their stations refer — ^which binds them in sacred 
concord-; and imparts to them their radiance, and life, and vigour. Take 
from it this central luminary, and the glory is departed— Its holy harmonies 
are broken— The elements rush to chaos-— The light of salvation is extin« 
fished for ever ! 

But it is not the deity of the Son, simply considered^ to which the text 
confines our attention. We are in the 

Second prlace to contemplate it as subsisting in a personal union with the 
bumaui nature. 

Long before this epistle was written had he • by himself purged our sins, 
and sat down at the right hand of the majesty on high,' It is, therefore, as 

• God mani^ted in the flesh ;* as my own brother, while he is • the express 
image of the Father's person,' as the Mediator of the new covenant, that he 
is seated on the throne. Of this throne, to which the pretensions of a crea- 
tttie were mad and blasphemous, the maj^ty is, indeed, maintained by his 
divine power ; but the foundation is laid in his Mediatorial character. I 
need not prove to this audience, that all his gracious offices and all his re-* 
deeming work originated m the love and the election of his Father. Obedi- 
ent to that will, Which fully accorded with his own,he came down from heaven; 
tabernacled in our clay ; was ' a man of sorrows and acquainted with griefs ;* 
submitted to tlie * contradictions of sinners,' the temptations of the old 
Serpent, and the wrath of an avenging God. In the merit of his obedience, 
which ttirew a lustre round the divine law; and in the atonement of his 
death by which * he oflTered himself a sacrifice. without spot, unto God,' re- 
pairing the injuries of man's rebellion, expiating sin through the blood of his 
cross : and conciliating its pardon with infinite purity, and unalterable truth s 
summarily, in his perft>rming those conditions on which was suspended all 
God's mercy to man, and ail man's enjoyment of God, in these stupendous 

* works of righteousness* are we to'^ look for the cause of his present glory 
<Ue humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of 

\ the cross; wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name wliiich is above every name ; that at the name of Jesos every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and th'mgs under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
the glory of God Father.' 'Exalted,' thus, 'to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
he filb heftven with his beattty, snd obtRins from its blest iohabitsntSy the 
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buiest and most reverential pnlse. 'Worthy,' cry the mingled voices ol* 
his angeKs and his redeemed, < worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.' ' Worthy,' again cry his redeemed, in a song which belongs not 
to the angels, but in which with holy ecstacy* we will join,  worthy art thou^^ 
for thou was slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.' 

Delightful, brethren, transeendently delightful were it to dwell upon this 
theme. But we must refrain ; and having taken a transient glance at oiir 
Bedeemer's personal glory, let us turn to the 

II view which the text exhibits — ^the view of his wsereigh rule Thy 

THBOKE, O Goc^ M /or e«0r oiMfev^*. , 

The (nediatorial kingdom of Christ Jesus, directed and upheld by his divi- 
nity, is now the object of our contemplation. To advance Jehovah's glory 
in the salration of men, is the purpose of its erection. Though earth is the 
•cene and human life the -limit, of those great operations by which they are 
interested in its mercies^ and prepared for its consumnKition ; Its principles, 
its provisions, its issues are eternal. When it rises up. before us in all its 
grandeur of des^, collecting and conducting to the heavens of God, mil- 
lions of immortals, in comparison with the least^of whom the destruction oF 
the material universe were a thing of nought, whatever the carnal mind call^ 
vast and magnificent, shrinks away into nothing. 

«But it is not so much the nature of -Messiah's kingdpm on which t am tei 
insist, as, its ^cAiiity, its ^miniitraiion, and theproipectk which th^ open t» 
the church of QocL^ y 

Messiah's throne is not one oi those airy fabrics which are reared by vanity 
and overthrown by Time : it is fixed of old: it is stable and cannot be shaken^ 

«>r, ; , 

(1.) It is the throne of Gon. He who sitteth ou it is the Omnipotent. Uni*" 
versal being is in his hand. Revolution^ force, fear, as applied to his king<» 
dom, are Words without meaning. Rise up in rebellion, if thou hast courage*. 
Associate with thee the whole mass of infernal power. Begin with the ruin 
of whatever is fair and good in this little globe— Pass from hence to pluck 
the Sun out of his place—and roll the volume of desolation through the 
starry world-- What hast thou done unto him ? It is the puny menace of » 
worm against Him whose frown Is perdition. ' He that sitteth in the hea- 
venjt shall laiigh " 

(2-) With the stability which Messiah's Godhead communicates to his 
throne, let us connect the stability resulting from his Father's covenant. 

His throne is founded hot merely in strength, but in right. God hath laid 
fhe government upon the shoulder of his holy child Jesus, and set hin^ upon 
moufit Zion as his king for ever. He has promised, and sworn, to * build , 
up his throne to all generations;* to * make it endure as thQ days of heaven;* 
to < beat down hi^ foes before' his face, and plaguothem that hate him. But 
my faithfulness,' adds he, ' and my mercy shall be with him, and in my name 
shall his horn be exalted. Hath he said it? and will be not do it^ Hath he 
Spoken it, and shall it not come to pass^ Whatever disappointments rebuke 
the visionary projects of men, or the more crafty schemes of Satan, « the 
counsel of the Lord, thdt shall ^tand.' The blooii of sprinkling, which seal- 
td all the promises made to Messiah, and binds down his Father's faithfulness 
tp their sGComplishmenty witnesses contkually ia the heavenly sanctuary.*^ 
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* He must,' therefore^ ' reign till be have pot all his enemies under liis feet* 
And although the dispensation of his authority shall, upon this event, be 
clianged ; and he shall deliver it up, in its present form, to the Father, he 
shall still remain, in bis substantial glory, ' a priest upon hb throne,* to be 
the eternal bond of our union, and the eternal medium of ^ur fellowship, with 
the living God. 

Seeing that the throne of our King is as immovable as it is exalted, let us 
' with joy draw water out of that well of salvation' which is opened to us in the 

^dnfimstrcuim of his kingdom. Here we must consider it9 gentrci charaC' 
ttrs, and the means by which it operates. 

The general characters which I shall illustrate, are the following. 

(1.) Jk^siery. — lie is the unsearchable God, and his government most be 
like himself. Fticit concerning both, he has graciously revealed. Ttiese we 
most admit upon the credit of his own testimony; with these we must satisfy 
our wishes, and limit our. inquiry. ' To intrude into those things which he 
bath not seen* because God has not disclosed ^them, whether they relate to 
his arrangements for this world or the next, is the arrogance of one « vainly 
pu&d up by his fleshly mind.' There are secrets in our Lord's procedure 
which he will not explain to us in th'^s life^ and which may not, perhaps, be ex« 
plained in ihe lite to come. We cannot tell how he tnsikes evil the minister 
•f good: how he combines physical and moral agencies of different kind and 
order, in the production of blessings. We cannot so much as conjecture 
what bearings the system of redemption, in every part of its procesa, may 
have upon the relations of the universe; nor even what may be all the connec- 
tions of providence m the occurrences of this moment, or of the last. < Such 
knowledge is too wonderful tor us! it is high, we cannot attain it.' Our Sove- 
reign's * way IS in the sea, and his path in the deep waters; and his footsteps 
are not known.' When, therefore, we are surrounded with difficulty; when 
we cannot unriddle bis conduct in particular dispensations, we most reroem- 
^ ber that he is God; that we are to ' walk by faith;* and to trust him as im- 
pticitly.when we are ia ' the valley of the shadow of death,' as when his ' can- 
dle shines upon our heads.'— We must remember that it is not fur as to be 
admitted into the cabinet of the King of kings; that creatores constituted as 
vrc are could not sostain the view of his unveiled agency; that it would con- 
found, and scatter, and annihilate our little intellects. As oftsen, then, as be 
retires from our observation, blending goodness with m^^esty, let us lay our 
hands upon our mouths, and worship. This stateliaess of our King can afford 
tis no just ground of uneasiness. On the contrary it contributes to our tran- 
tjuility: For we knoy, 

(2.) That if his administration is mysterious, it is also yoiae^ 

* Gresft is our Lord, and of great power; his understanding is infinite.' 
That infinite understanding watched over, and arranges, and directs all the 
affairs of bis church and of the world. fVe SOre perplexed at every step; 
embarrassed by opposition; lost in confusion; fretted by disappointment; 
and ready to conclude, in our haste, that all things are against our own good 
and our Master's honour. But 'this is our infirmity;' it is the dictate of 
impatience and indiscretion. We forget tlie « years of the right hand of the 
Iftost High.' We are slow of heart in learning a lesson which shall soothe 
our spirits at the expence of our pride. We turn away from the consola- 
tion to be derived firom beliering that though we know not the pbnnections 

13 
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and results of holy providence^ out Lord Jesus knoti^s them perfectly. Wit& 
him there is no irreg^Urity, no chance, no conjecture. Di^ptysed, before hi» 
ejte> in the most luminous and exquisite order, the whole .series of events 
occupy the very place and crisis where they are most efFectualiy to subserve 
the purposes of his love. Not a moment of time is wasted, nor a fragpinent 
of action misapplied. Vlhkt he does, we do not, indeed, know at presdfit, 
. but, as iW as we shall be permitted to know hereafter, we shj^H'see that his 
|D0st inscrutable procedure was guided by consummate wisdom^ that our 
choice was often as foolish as our petulence was provoking; that the suc- 
cess of our own wishes would have been our most painful chastisement; 
would havedimimshedpor happiness, and detracted from hi» praise. Xet us 
study, therefore, brethren, to subject our ignorance to his knowledge^ instead 
of prescribing, to obey; instead of questioning, to believe: to peHorm our part 
without that despondency which betrays a fear that our Lord may neglect 
his; and tacitly accuses him of a less concern than we feel for the glory of his^ 
own name. Let us not shrink from this duty as imposing too rigorous a 
condition upon our obedience,, for a 

(3.) Character 6i Messiah's administration is righieoumeu* * The sceptre 
<tf his kingdom is a right sceptre.' If < Clouds and darkness are round 
about him, righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.*' 
In the times of old his redeemed 'wandered in the wilderness in a solitary 
way; but»^ nevertheless, be led them forth by the right way, that they might* 
go to a city of habitation/ He lov^s his church and the mentbers of it too 
tenderly to lay upon them any burdiens^ or expose them to any trials, which 
are not indispensibl^ to their good« It is right for them to 'go through 
fire, and through water/ that hemay 'oring them out into a wealthy place* 
right to * endure chastening,' that' they may be partakers of his holiness*-4Tght 
to hsive the sentence of death in themselves,' that they may ' trust in the living 
Ood, and that his strength may be perfect in ^helr weakness.' It is right 
that he should * endure with much long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction:' that he should permit * iniquity to abound^ the love of manj^ 
to wax cold,' and the dangers of his church to accumulate, till the Interpo- 
sition of his arm be necessary and decisive. In the day of final retribution not 
one mouth shall be opened to compUun of injustice. It will be seen that 

* the Judge of all the earth has done right; that the works of his hands have 
been verity and Judgment,' and done, every one of them, in 'truth and up- 
rightness.' Let us, then, think liot only respectfully, but reverently of his 
dispensations, repress the voice of murmur, and rebuke the spirit of discon-^ 
tent, wait, in faith and paiiience, till hie become his own interpreter, when 

* the heavens shall declare his righteousness, and all the people see his 
glory.' 

You will anticipate me in enumerating the means which Messiah 'employs 
in the administration of his kingdom. 

(1.) The Gospel; of which himself, as an all^suMcient and condiescendlng^ 
Sa^ur, is the great and affecting theme. Derided by the world, ^it is« 
nevertheless, effectual to the salvation of them who believe. ' We preach 
Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish* 
ms8$$ but to them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God ' The doctrine of the cross connected with 
erangdiciil ordiQanees— the miiufttry of r^conoiliatiom the holy sabbatbi the 



Sfecraments of his covenant: brlefiy/the whole system of instituted worships 
k the ' rod of the Redeemer's f trength' by which he subdues sinners t0 
ktniselfi rales einen *in the midst of his enemies^' eJcefcises his glorious au« 
thority in his church, and exhibits a visible proof to men and angels, that he 
b King in Zion. 

(2) The efficient means to which the gospel owes its succesa^and the 
name of Jesus its praise, is the t^^enty of the Holy GkoU* 

Christianity is ' the ministration of the Spirit*** All real and sanctify- 
ing knowledge of the trutli and love of God is from his inspiration. It was 
the last, and best pron^ise which the Saviour made to his afflictec^ disciples 
at the moment of parting,^ i will send. the Comfofier, the Spirit of truth; 
Ue shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.* 
It is he who convinces the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment'— 
who infuses .resistless vigour into means otherwise weak and useless. ^ For 
the weapons of our vrarfare are not carnal, but mighty through God,' God 
the Spirit, ' to the pulling down of strong holds* Without his benediction 
the ministiy of an archangel would never * convert one sinner from the tfrar 
of his way.' But when he descends, with his liie>givin~g influence from God 
out of heaven, ^hen * foolish things of the world confound the wise; and weak 
things of the world confound the things which are mighty; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, yea, and things which, are not, 
bring to nought things which are.' ft is this ministration of the Spirit which 
renders the preaching of the gospel to * men dead in trespasses and sins' a 
reaaonahle service. When I am set down ^ the * valley of vision/ and view 
the bones, ' very many and very dry,' and am desired to try the effect of my 
owR ability in recalling tbem to life, I will fold my hands and stand mute in 
astonishment and despair. B(it when the Lord God commands me to speak 
in HIS name, ray closed lips shall be opened; when he calls upon * the breath 
firom the four winds to breathe upon t|^ slain that they may live,' I will pro- 
phesy without fear,— * O ye dry bones, Hear the word of the Lord,' and* 
obedient to his voice, they * shall come together, , bone to his bone; shall be 
covered with sinews and flesh;' shall receive new life: and * stand up upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army' In this manner, firom the graves of nature 
and the dry bones of natural men, does the Holy Spirit recruit the ' armies of 
the living God:' and make them, collectively and individually, ' a name, and 
a praise, and a glory,' to the < Captain of their salvation.' 

(3 ) Among the instruments which the Lord Jesus employs in the adminis- 
tration of his govemtnent^ are the resmirce* i^ the phyaict^ and moral vorid. 

Supreme in heaven and in earth, * upholding all things by the word of hia 
power,' the universe is his mag^ine of means. Nothing which acts, or exists, 
is exempted from promoting, in its own place, the purposes of his kingdom. 
Beings rational and irrational; animate and inanimate; the heavens above and 
the earth below; the obedience of sanctified, and the disobedience of unsane- 
tified men; all holy spirits; all damned spirits: in one word, every agency, 
eveiy element, every atom, are but the ministers of his will, and concur in 
the execution of his designs. And this be wiU denuMistrate to the confusion 
of his enemies, jmd the joy of his people, in that * great and terriable day* 
when he ' shall sit upon the throne of his glory/ and dispense ultimate judg- 
ment to the quick and the dead. / . 

Upon these hills of holiness, the stability of Messiah's Throne, and the 
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perfect administration of his kingdom, let us take out gtatiotv «ni surrey tlie 

Pro9p€ct9 which rise up before the Church of God. 

When I took upon the magnificent scene» I cannot repress the salutation. 
Hail thou that art highly favoured^* 

She has the prospfect of preservation, of increase, and of triumph. 

(1.) Tiie prospect of preservation. 

The long existence of the Christian church would be pronounced, upon 
common principles of reasoning, impossible. She finds in every man a na- 
tural and inveterate enemy. To encounter and overcome the unanimous hos- . 
tility of the world, she boasts no political stratagem, no disciplined legions, 
no outward coercion of any kind. Yet her expectation is that she shall live 
for ever. To mock this hope, and blot out her memorial from under heaven, 
the most furious efforts of fanaticism, the most ingenious arts of statesmen* 
the concentrated strength of empires, have been frequently and persevering- 
ly applied. The blood of her sons and her daughters has streanted tike water, 
the smoke of the scaffold and the stake, where they won the croarn of mar* 
tyrdom in the cause of Jesus, has ascended in thick volumes to the skies. 
The tribes of persecution have sported over her woes, and erected monuments, 
as'they imagined, of her perpetual ruin. *But where are her tyrants, and where 
their empires? the tyrants have long since gone to their own place; their 
names have descended upon the roll of infamy; their empires have passed, 
like shadows over the rock— they have^«|jccessively disappeared, and left not 
a trace behind! 

But what became of the church? She. rose from her ashes fresh in beauty 
and in might. Celestial glory beamed around her; she dashed down the 
monumental marble of her foes, and they who hated her fled before her. She 
has ijelebrated the funeral of kings and kingdoms that plotted her destruc- 
lion; and, with the inscriptions of their pride, has transmitted to posterity the 
record of their shame. How shall this pdznomenoa be explained? We are 
at the present moment, witnesses of the fact; but wiio can unfold the myste- 
ry.This blessed bopk, the book of truth and life, has made our wonder to cease. 
* Tax Loan her God iir the ^idst of her is xiohtt.' His presence is a. foun- 
tain of health, and his protection a * wall of fire.' He has betrothed her, in 
eternal covenant, to himself. Her living head, in whom she lives, is above, 
and his quickening Spirit shall never depart from her. Armed with Divine 
virtue, his gospel, secret, silent, unobserved, entera the hearts of men and 
sets up an everlasting kingdom. It eludes all the vigilence, and bafBes all 
the power, of the adversary. Bars, and bolts, and dungeons are no obstacle 
to its approach: Bonds*, and tortures, and death cannot extinguish its influ- 
ence. Let no man's heart, tremble, then, because of fear. Let no man des- 
pair, in these days of rebuke and blasphemy, of the Christian cause. The 
ark is launched, indeed, upon the floods; the tempest sweeps along the deep; 
the billows break over her on every side. But Jehovah-Jesus has promised 
to conduct her in safety to the haven of peace- She cannot be lost unless the 
pilot perish. Why then do the heathen rage* and the people * imagine a 
vain thing?* Hear, O Zion, the word of thy God, and rejoice for the conso- 
lation. *Mb weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper, and every 
tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is 
the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their righteousness is of me 
saith the Lord.* • , 
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Mere pres^nration, hon^erer, though a most comfortable, is not the onty 
hope of the Church; she has 
(Q.) The prospect of increate. 

Increase — from anefiectual blessiti;:^ apon the means ofg^'ace in places 
^rlier« they are already enjoyed: for thus saith the Lord, ' I wii> pour water ** 

upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: 1 will pour my 
spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring; and they shall 
sprinic up as among the grass, as willows by the water coursesv 

Increase — from the diffusion of erangelical truth through Pa^^ lands. 
' For behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple; but the Lord shall arise dpon thee, and his gloiy shall be seen upon thee. 
AnA the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising.  Lift up thine eyes round about and see: all they gather themselves 
together, they come to thee: thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters 
shall be nursed at thy side. Then thou shalt see, and flow t^ether, and 
thine heart shall fisar, and be enlarged; because the abundance of the sea shall 
be fsonverted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee/ 

Increase — from the recovery ofthe rejected Jews to the faith and privileges 
of God's dear children. ' Blindness in part has happened unto Israel*— they 
hsve been cut off, for their unbelief, from the olive tree. Age has followed 
age, and they remain to this hour, spread over the fkoe of tlie earth, a fear- 
ful and affecting testimony to the truth of God's word. They are without 
their sanctuary, without their Messiah, without the hope of their believing an- 
eestors But it shall not he always thus. They are still beloved for the Pa- > 
therms sake.' When the ' fullness of the Gentiles shall come in,' they too shall 
be gathered. They shall discover, in our Je$iis, the marks of the promised 
)lessiah; and with tenderness proportioned t^ their former insensibility, shall 
cUng to his cross. Grafted again into their own olive tree, 'all Israel shall 
be saved-' It was ' through their fall that salvation came unto us Gentiles.* 
And, ' If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall 
the receivin< of lliem be but life from the dead?* What ecstacy, my brethren* V^ 

the Gentile and the Jew taking ' sweet counsel together, and going to the 
house of God in companyP the path of the swift messenger of grace marked, 
in every direction, by the 'fulness ofthe blessing ofthe gospel of Christ' 
« a nation bom at oncei*— the children of Zion exclaiming, ' llie place is too 
strait for me: give place to me that I may dwelL' The knowledge of Jeho- 
vah overspreading the earth < as the waters cover the sea;' and all flesh enjoy- 
ing the ssdvation of God! 

This fiuth ushers in a " ' 

(3) Prospect of theChurch^the prospect of triumph. 
Though often desolate, and ' afflicted, tossed with tempest and not com- 
forted,' the Lord her God will then ' make her an eternal excellency,' and '^ 
xepay her sorrows with tritunph.— 

Triumph — in complete victory over the enemies who sought her hurL 
* the nation and kingdom,' saith the Lord, ' that will not serve thee shall 
. perish; yea those nations shall be utterly wasied.*-The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and all they that despised thee 
shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet; and they shaU call thee 
the city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel. ' That great enemy 
of her purity and her peace, who shed the blood of her saints and her pro* 
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phets, the Mak of]* Snr who hfs exalted himself above all that is caUed God.* 
«hall appear, in the whole horror of his doom as the ' son of perdition, whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy \|rith 
the brightness of his comip^.' The terrible, but joyous event shall be ail« 
nounced by an aogel from heaven 'crying mightily with a strong voice. Baby* 
Ion the great is fallen, is fallen!' < Allbkuta.' shall be the response of the 
' Church universal, $ah*ation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto the Lord 
our God, < for true and righteous are his ^fudg-ments; for he hath judged the 
great whore which did corrupt the earth with lier fornication, and hath avengv 
ed the blood of his servants at her hand!' Then, too, * the accuser of the bre» 
thren'— ( that old serpent which is the Devil,' shall be cast down, < and 
bound a thousand vears that he shall deceive the nations no more*-^Thitt 
will introduce the Church's • 

Trinropb— in the prevalence of righteousness and peace throughout the 
world. 

* Her people shall be all righteous.' The voice of the blasphemer shall no 
longer insult her ear. Iniquity as ashamed shall stop its mouth, and hide its . 
head. « Ail her officers shall be peace, and all her exactors, righteousness/ 
* The kings of the earth bringing their glory and honour unto her,' shall ac- 
complish the gracious promise, * The mountains shall bring peace to tlie 
people, and the little hills by righteousness.' Her prince whose throne is 
ibr ever and ever, * shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many peo- 
ple; and they shall beat their swords into plow-shares, and their spears into 
prqjiing hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more!' Every man shall meet, in every other man, a bro- 
ther without dissimulation. Fear and the sword shall be.|ar away, * they 
 shall sit every man under his vine, and under his fig-tree, aad none shall make 
I them afraid.' For thus saltb the Lord, < Violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt call 
thy walls, Salvation, and thy gates. Praise.' 

Triumph— in the presence of God, hi the communion of his love, and the 
signal manifestation of his glory, < Behold the tabnemacle of God shall be 
.with men, and be will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and > 
God himself shall be with them, and be' their God.' Then shall be seen» 
< the holy Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God,' which * shall 
have no need of the sun, neither of tlie moon, to shine in it; for the glory of 
God shall lighten it, and the Lamb shall be the light thereof. And the na- 
tions of them which are saved, shall walk in the light of it,— and they shall . 
bring the glory and honour .of the nations into it; and there shall in no wise . 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or mak€^th a lie: but they which are written in the Lamb's book of life.' 

Such, according to the sure word of prophecy, will be the triumphs of 
Christianity; and to this issue all scriptural efforts to evangelize the heathen 
contribi^te their share. That mind is profane, indeed, which repels the sen- 
timent of awe; and hard is the heart which feels ho bland emotion— ;But let 
us pause-^You exult, perhaps, in the view of that happiness which is reserv- 
ed for the hunuin race; you long for its arrival; and are eager, in your place» 
to help on the gracious work. It is well. But are there no heathei^ in this 
assembly? Are there none wbp, in the midst of their zeal for foreign missions* 
for*get their own souls; nor consider that they themselves * neglect the great 
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Saivrntion?' Bemembcr, my bretbren, that a man nu^ be actire m mamart* 
wbich ahaO subserre tbe conversion of otbersy and yet perish in his own ioi- 
qnity That Tery gospel which yod desire to send to the Heathen, must be 
tbe gospel of your aalvation; it must turn ywu from darkness to light, from 
the power of Satan unto God;' it must make ytu ' meet for the inheritan^ 
of the saints,' or it shall fearftiUy aggravate your condemnation at last. 
Too pnj, * Thy kingdom come.' Bat is the * kingdom of God within jpotL^ 
la the Lord Jeaos * in yon, the hope of gkny?* Be not deceived The noio^ 
of Cluistian will not save yoo. Better had it been for yoo * not to have 
known the way of ' righteousness'— better to have been tbe most idobtroos 
I^ignn— better, infinitely better, not to have been bom, than to die strangers 
to tbe pardon oftbe Bedeemer's blood, and the sanctifying virtue of his Spirit. 
Fraoi bis throne on high he calls; calls, my brethren to you, * Look onto me, 
and be ye saved, frv I am God, and there is none else. Seek ye tbe Lord, 
while be may be Ibond; call ye opon him while he is near; Let the wicked 
€rm-maMt^ his Way; attd tbe unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return 
nsto the Lord, and k^ will have mercy npon himt and to oor God, fiir he will 
nbandantly psidon.' 

Ob the other hand, sudi as have < fled for reliige to lay bcdd on the hope 
set before them,' are commanded to be ' joyrul in their king.' He reigns, O 
believer, for thee. The stability of his throne is thy safety. The administration 
of bis government is for thy good; and the precious pledge that lie * will per- 
fect that which eonccmeth thee.' In aB thy troubles and in aU thy joy 
* commit thy way unto him.' He will guard the sacred deposit. Flear not 
tiinttlioaahalt < hdc any good thing*— Fear not that thou shalt be fomken 
— Fear not that thou shall fidl beneath the * arm of the oppressor.' 'Hewent 
thfongh the fires of the pit to save ibee; and he will stake all the gloriea of 
his crown to ke^ thee.* Sing^ then, thou befoved, ' Behold, God is my sal- 
▼atioo; I will trust, and not be afrsud; for the Lord Jehcnrah is my strength 
nod my tong; he also is become my salvation.' 

And if we have 'tasted that he is gracious:' if we look back with horror 
and transport upon the wretchedness and the wrath which we have escaped^ 
with what anxiety sbaB we not hasten to tbe aid of oor fellow men, who are 
'sittii^ in the region and shadow of death.' What zeal wiU be too ardent; 
what laboor too persevering; what saciifiee too costly, i^ by any means, we 
nay tell them of Jesus, and the resurrection, and the life eternal! Who shall 
he daunted by difficulties, or deterred by discouragement^ If hot one Fugan 
ahoold be brougbt, savingly, by your instrumentafity, to the knowledge of 
Clod, and tbe kii^dom of heaven, witt you not, my bietbren, have an ample 
fecorapcncejf Is there here a man who would give up all for lost because some 
finmorite hope has been dis^^ipointed? or who r^rets the worldly substance 
which be has appended on ao divine an enterprise? Shame on thy coward 
spirit and thine avaricious heart! Do the Holy Scriptures, does the experi- 
ence of ages, does the nature of things just^ the expectation, that we ahaH 
carry war into the central regions of delusion and crime, without oppontiai^ 
without trialf Show me a plan which encoonters not fierce resistance fitMia 
the Prince of Ihtffcness and his allies in the human heart, and I will show yoa 
a plan which never came from the inspiration of God. H ilissionary efibrt 
sn&r occasional embarrassment: if impressions on the heathen be less speedy, 
and poweffal, and ertcpMfg, than fond whfaet hyns antkyaled ; If psrticahr 
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parts of the great system of operatioabe, at times, disconcerted: if any of 
the * ministers of grace* fell a sacrifice to tUe violence of those whom they go 
to bless 'in the name of the Lord;' these are events whicli ought to e^cercise 
our faith and patience; to wean udfrom self-sufficiency; to teach us where 
our strength lies, and where our dependence must be fixed; but not to enfee- 
ble hope, nor relax diligence. Let us not • despise the day of small things/' 
Let us not overlook, as an unimportant matter, the very exisfence of that 
Missionary spirit which has already awakened Christians indifferent coun- 
tries froih their long and dishonourable slumbers, and bids fair to produce^ 
in due season, * a general movement of the church upnn earth.' Let us not, 
for one instant, harboui;' the ungracious thought, that the prayers, and tears, 
and wrestlings of those who ' make mention of the Lord,' form no link in that 
vast chain of events by U^hich he * will establish, and v/iii make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.' That dispensation which of aU others is most repulsive 
to * Hesh and blood,' the violent death of fuithfal Missionaries, should ani- 
mate Christians with new resolution. * Precious in the sight of tlie Lord is 
the death of his saints.' The cry of martyred blood ascends the heavens; it 
enters into the ears of the Lord of Saboath.' It will give him no rest till he 
* rain down righteousness' upon the land where it has been shed, alid which it 
has sealed as a future conquest for him who * in his majesty rides prosperous- 
ly beeausepf truth, and meekness, and righteousness.' 

For the world, indeed; and perhaps for the church, many calamities and 
trials ave in store, before the g^ory of the Lord shall be so revealed, that ' all 
fiesh shall aee it together/ < I will shake aU nations,' is the divine declaration, 
c 1 will shake all nations; and the desire of all nations shall come.' The vials of 
wrath which are now running, and others which remain to be poured out, 
must be exhaasied. The • supper of the great God,' must be prepared, and 
his ' strange Work,' have itii course. Yet the Missionary cause must ultimately 
succeed. It is the cause of God, and shall prevail. The days, brethren, roll 
rapidly on, when the shout of the isles shall swell the thunder of the Conti- 
nent*, when the Thames and the Danube, when the Tiber and the Bhine, shall 
call upon Euphrates, the Ganges, and the Nile; and the loud concert shall 
be joined by the Hudson, the Missi^ppi, and the Amazon, singing with one 
heart and one voice, Alleluia! Salvation! ThJ^rd God omnipotent retgneth 

Comfort one another with this faith, and with tliese words. 
' Now, 'Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth won- 
drons things. And blessed be his glorious name for ever: A^d let the 
wHoiiE eautb Bfi'ZXLLEJD WITH ois Gi.oBx! Ameo! and Amenf 
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